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WARM AIR HEATERS 
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| The HOME COMFORT 





WARM AIR HEATERS 
embody all the essen- 
tial features of a high 
grade heating appara- 
tus. Simplicity, econ- 
omy and comfort are 
distinctive qualities. 


The HOME COMFORT 
WARM AIR HEATERS 
have for a long time 
held a pre-eminent po- 
sition in the esteem 
of the leading dealers, 
architects and builders 


The HOME COMFORT ~~ 
WARM AIR HEATERS 
provide exactly what =F 
their name implies. Ea 
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The HOME COMFORT 
WARM AIR HEATERS 
are strong and dura- 
ble, being made of steel 
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plate. 


Quick in operation be- 
cause heat penetrates 
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stantly. 


throughout thecentral, this metal almost in- 1 
western and northern = 
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States. 

This esteem is the out- Great in capacity be- 
growth of ihe merits 
contained in the HOME 
COMFORT WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 
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HOME COMFORT WARM AIR HEATERS are adapted for 
heating Public Buildings, Schools, Churches, Stores and Dwellings. 
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Will burn any. kind of fuel satisfactorily. 
Write TODAY for our booklet ‘What HOME COMFORT Users Say’ and our latest catalog. 
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THE 


MAHONING 
“C” TYPE 


has many superior qualities 
which appeal to the care- 
ful buyer and user of warm 
air furnaces. 
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Be prepared to explain 
and demonstrate them to 
anager a your customers. 
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Full information for 
the asking. 





“C”? TYPE FOR SOFT COAL 


MAHONING FOUNDRY CO., Youngstown,Ohio 
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The FRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 
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sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air. and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the RRONT)JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FROMTRANE Goodbye! We're 
write us today for liberal terms <i cre FUE BARE 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. rmce mane d 
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contractors, and 


have a profound 


HARDWARE DEALERS, sheet metal 

men engaged in related industries, 

interest in the matter of after-war busi- 

Our Future Their intimately 

Prosperity. bound up with the prosperity of the na- 

tion at large. Therefore, it is not amiss 

to gather for their benefit and consideration every 

available ray of light upon the question. In an address 

at Auburn, New York, Secretary of State Lansing 
said: 

“The period of readjustment and restoration will 
tax human wisdom to the uttermost. In a conflict so 
universal as to involve the whole earth new impulses 
of human action have been set in motion in the politi- 
cal, commercial and industrial spheres and in the 
spiritual life of mankind. Many of the fundamental 
principles of the present social order will be threat- 
ened, while novel and possibly extravagant and dan- 
gerous doctrines will find earnest and honest advo- 
cates. With all of that we must reckon. 

“There’s no time to be lost if this nation is to be 
made ready to enter with the right spirit and the right 
principles upon the task of reddjustment and recon- 
struction. There is no time to be lost, because the day 
is drawing near when the spirit of liberty will stand 
triumphant above the spirit of militarism of which the 
Central Empires are possessed. The hour of triumph 
is drawing near. The day of the war lords is almost 
over. 


ness. prosperity is 


Mr. Lansing knows more than can be published at 
present about the preparations our Allies, our foes 
and neutrals are making for this after-the-war cam- 
paign. Our political and business traders realize the 
need of action. Congress has before it the Overman 
and Weeks resolutions to appoint an after-the-war in- 
dustries board or commission. Their objects are sim- 
ilar and the only real difference between them is that 
Mr. Overman favors a board nominated by the Presi- 
dent, while Mr. Weeks prefers a joint Congressional 
committee. The slight difference in detail should not 
stand in the way of a compromise. 

Congress is remarkably unanimous regarding the 
need for preparing to deal with the commercial, fiscal 
and industrial problems which will present themselves 
the moment hostilities cease. In spite of the hurry 
and confusion during the first months of our partici- 
pation in the war, the committees and boards that took 
charge of the nation’s activities in war work brought 
order out of chaos and obtained results that have as- 
tonished the world. Many of the business men en- 
gaged in the war work are well acquainted with our 
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after-the-war requirements and have undoubtedly 
given them much thought. As members of an after- 


the-war industries board they could set America 


straight on the course she must sail in the race for in- 
ternational trade. 








Titt AMERICAN RussIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
is doing a vital service at this critical stage of the war 
by calling attention to the menace of 
Germany in the East. As a result of in- 
formation received from a reliable rep 
who 


Menace in 
the East. 


resentative of a large American business firm, 
has resided Russia for the past twenty years, and 
who left Moscow as late as September 29th, bringing 
word of the growing evidence of the development of 
German economic and commercial domination in Rus- 
sia through organizations permeating all forms of 
Russian life, the Board of Directors of the American 
Russian* Chamber of Commerce at a special meeting 
called today issued the following statement : 

sehind Germany to the East is one-sixth of the land 
of the earth, and the peoples in this land are sick, in 
a comatose condition, occupied with introspection and 
They have no trusted leaders. 
Sut the Germans 


lamenting their fate. 
They do not know to whom to turn. 
are there, many tens of thousands of prisoners, and 
an army of about three hundred thousand men, The 
last hope remaining to Germany is that the Allies will 
forget Russia and allow her to tighten her hold on 
that country, so that when the next war comes, she 
will have men and food and metals to make the issue 
If Germany is left in possession of the Black 
will be more 


sure. 
Sea District with the Donetz mines, she 
than compensated for the loss of Belgium, Northern 
France, Alsace-Lorraine and military prestige. 
Germany has established a carefully developed or- 
ganization to keep intact German influence in Russia, 
for Russia presents the only avenue of escape for 
Germany from the consequences of her crimes. Beaten 
on the battle-field, Germany transfers her ambitions 
from the sphere of political and military 
If German influence 


ascendancy 
to that of economic domination. 
remains intact in Russia, the war will be won for Ger- 
many, for Russia furnishes Germany an opportunity 
to regestablish her finances, her industry and her com- 
merce, and again to bring into being the idea of Ger- 
man world domination. Irrespective of any military 
decisions on the Western of the 
elimination of German political ambition through the 
overturn of her present government, if the Allies 
allowed German influence to be permanently estab- 


front, irrespective 
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lished in Russia, Germany will be able still to secure 
economic supremacy through her domination of Rus- 
sia’s future. To assist the Russian people in the 
development of a sound government is the privilege 
and duty of the American people and an imperative 
necessity. 

Shall we forget Russia in this crisis? America 
stands for service, Russia needs our help. We are 
the only country that can render it, and while Russia 
needs food, clothes and machinery, she needs most of 
all our moral support, our assistance in organizing the 
fundamental industries and in the distribution of food- 
stuffs. Commercial profits do not interest us now 
There is something greater at stake than profits. It 
is to see Russia once more on her feet, in possession 
of her own destinies. It needs only a will and a plan 
to set Russia straight. We, therefore, urge the plan 
for immediate and comprehensive civic-economic as- 
sistance which the American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce has already distributed to the civic and 
commercial organizations throughout the country. 








$Y A STRANGE paradox of human nature, we are in- 
clined to underestimate the value of familiar things. 
Hence arises the necessity of sharpening 


Ves of the emphasis upon facts which are mat- 
Window . 
p ters of common knowledge. Almost it 
Display. 


seems a waste of words to say that win- 
dow displays are potent factors of profit for the 
hardware store. No one will deny the truth of the 
statement. Nevertheless, there are scores of dealers 
who do not make full use of window displays for the 
sale of goods and the acquisition of new customers. 
Intelligently utilized, the window frontage of the av- 
erage hardware store can be made to pay dividends on 
the business with as much regularity and certainty as 
a United States Government bond. 








IN THESE DAYs when wages are high and thousands 
of persons have more money than they ever saw before, 
the spirit of speculation is easily aroused. 
Gold Brick Instead of buying well established secur- 
Man Busy. ities many possessed of small means buy 
“wild cats,” that is, shares in mining and 
oil well prospects, hoping that the companies will 
strike bonanzas in the form of rich ore bodies or flow- 
ing wells of petroleum. So rife has speculation in 
“wild cat” shares become that the Secretary of the 
Treasury warns small investors not to exchange their 
Liberty Bonds for stuff that is seldom worth the good 
paper on which it is printed. Such exchanges of Lib- 
erty Bonds keep the market full of them and tem- 
porarily depresses their price. 

The “sucker” lists which fly-by-night promoters use 
in hunting down their prey are now made up of the 
names of those known to have bought Liberty Bonds. 
Everyone knows the credit standing of the United 
States Government. Why any holder of its bonds ex- 
changes them for “wild cat” shares about which he 
knows nothing passes comprehension. Thousands of 
letters received .by newspapers and brokers asking 
about corporations that have passed out of existence 
form a pitiful record of blasted hopes. Our banks can 
keep recognized speculation within bounds, but they 
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cannot save the public from loss when “wild cat” 
shares and real estate under water attract people who 
are willing to buy “a pig in a poke.” 

When money commands high rates of interest the 
small investor can accumulate a competence with little 
risk. If he wishes to take chances he can buy stocks 
that pay regular dividends. Some good industrial and 
mining shares yield incomes of ten per cent or more, 
and money grows fast when compounded at such rates. 
Such an investor must remember that the prospective 
profit is always in direct ratio to the risk incurred ; but 
the man who buys such shares at least has a living 
chance to make something; and that is practically 
never the case when dabbling in “wild cats.” Another 
homely rule is to avoid putting all his eggs in one 
basket. 








WHENEVER A CUSTOMER can not immediately be 
waited upon, time should be taken to give him a 
courteous greeting. The average person 
Courteous feels restless and uncomfortable if he 
has to stand about in expectation of 
having his order attended to by a busy 
clerk. The minutes have a trick of imitating the tor- 
toise in their slow passing under such conditions. A 
cheerful word of recognition from the salesman will 
help relieve the tedium of waiting. It may be assumed 
as a fundamental of sound merchandising that one can 
not make it too pleasant for the buyer. Any reception 
which makes the customer feel like a stranger defeats 
the purpose of salesmanship. If he acquires the notion 
that the store exists only to get his money and loses 
interest in him as soon as he is gone, an unfavorable 
impression will be produced; and this is directly con- 
tributory to the loss of trade. 


Greetings. 








WITH A VIEW TO carrying the propaganda of thrift 
in the use of paper to every household, the Paper 
_ Economy Section of the War Industries 
Economy in board has designated the days from No- 
the Use of t —_ 
vember 11 to November 16 as Paper 
ae pe. Economy Display Week. Every retail 
merchant is called upon to devise a window exhibit 
setting forth the necessity for paper economy, and 
bringing to the attention of the public that all mer- 
chants are directed to discontinue the wrapping of 
package merchandise. Apart from its being of vital 
importance to the war program, this order is sure to 
operate to the benefit of the retailer. The item of 
paper is by no means a negligible factor in the cost 
of running a store. As an offset to the inconveniences 
arising from unwrapped packages, the War Industries 
Board advocates the use of the market basket for 
shopping purposes. 

The Paper Economy Section makes the following 
suggestions to assist in the preparation of effective 
window displays: Place on exhibit various package 
products and merchandise with appropriate window 
cards, suggesting that these should be carried un- 
wrapped. Hammers, saws, files, miter boxes, and 
scores of other commodities sold in hardware stores 
can be carried away by the customer without wrap- 
ping. 

There is a world of opportunity for the window 
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trimmer to display his ingenuity in securing striking 
displays on this subject and it will be a big step in 
securing the cooperation of the public. The. Paper 
Economy Section is prepared to suggest slogans and 
other material which will help you in the preparation 
of window cards. It is asked that every merchant, 
who will codperate with this program, advise the 
Paper Economy Section immediately and, if possible, 
take steps to secure a photograph of the display. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Life is complex or simple, according as it has or 
lacks a central and unifying motive. Without such 
motive, it is a jumble and vortex of dissonant things. 
Out of the confusion comes worry. The unresting 
ferment of days and weeks and years which have no 
joyous and simple purpose sours the imagination and 
develops a slant toward gloom and small, mean gossip. 
Anything will grow moldy, if it is kept away from 
sunlight and decent oxygen. So, too, a life which is 
lived in pessimism, which frowns upon gaiety, and 


takes delight in suspicions and fault-finding, grows- 


moldy and poisonous. Love of our own kind turns us 
as naturally toward happiness as a fern in a lauy’s 
window bends its stalks toward the sunlight. 

* * cd 

Destructive criticism serves no useful purpose, ac- 
cording to my friend J. V. Armhorst of Merchant and 
Evans Company, Chicago, Illinois. Indeed, he says, 
it is often 1 boomerang for the discomfiture of those 
who use it, as in the following incident which he re- 
lated to me: 

The governor of the prison was escorting a party 
of lady visitors through the building. They entered a 
room where three women were busy sewing. As they 
turned to leave, one of the visitors said: 

“What vicious looking creatures! What are they 
in for? They really look capable of committing al- 
most any crime.” 

“Well,” slowly replied the governor, much embar- 
rassed, “you see, they have no other home. This is 
my private sitting room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters.” 

* * Ox 

Stewart S. Crippen of the L. B. Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois, contributes the fol- 
lowing to my treasury of Scotch stories: 

At a dinner in Edinburgh, Baron Kickuchi, princi- 
pal of Tokyo University, was a guest. An English- 
man present told the story of a Scotchman who went 
to his dentist with an aching tooth and was asked if he 
would have gas; he replied that he would, but should 
like to count his money first. 

Everybody laughed but the baron. A Scotchman at- 
tempted to explain the joke at the alleged foibles of 
his race; the baron remained impassive. 

Others tried, but the baron said, “I do not under- 
stand.” Finally he stopped the explanations. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “vou do not understand what 
I do not understand.” 

His listeners gave rapt attention. - 

“What I do not understand,” he went on, “is not 
why the Scotchman said what he did, but how any 
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Scotchman should not know at any time, without hav- 
ing to count it, how much money he had in his 
pockets.” 
a * ok 

My friend James R. Graves, Chicago sales represent- 
ative for the Detroit Vapor Stove Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, paid me a pleasant visit a few days 
ago. He told me the following tale of Keltic wit: 

Three men, a Swede, a Hebrew, and an Irishman, 
were brought into court. The Swede was arrested for 
stealing a cow; the Hebrew for stealing a horse; and 
the Irishman for stealing a wagon. 

“Well,” said the judge, turning to the Swede, “where 
did you get the cow?” 

“I’ve had it since it was a calf,” was the answer. 

“Where did you get the horse?” he asked the 
Hebrew. 

“I’ve had it since it was a colt,” was the response. 

“Where did you get the wagon?” he queried of the 


r 


Irishman. 

“I've had it since it was a wheelbarrow,” was the 
reply. 

BS 3 a 

“War prices are staggering,” remarked my friend 
George W. Diener of the G. W. Diener Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois. “They are very hard 
to combat, too,” he added. 

“When a man comes along with a simple, easy 
method for bringirg war prices down to the prewar 
levels, his idea is apt to be about as valuable as Mor- 
rison’s. 

“Morrison said at the club one day: 

“*The high cost of living is fierce, but I can tell you 
how to cut your bills in half.’ 

““How? How?’ the big clubroom chorused. 
Use an ordinary pair of scissors,’ said Morrison.” 


* * 


see 


Speaking of clever retorts, my friend James T. 
Skelly of Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, says that in a certain New York street there 
is a clerk who is known as Daft Pat, owing to his hav- 
ing been confined in a lunatic asylum for several years. 
The other day shortly after his release he was having 
an argument with some of his fellow clerks, when one 
of them said: 

“Look here, Pat, you had better hold your tongue. 
You have only just come out of an asylum, and we 
all know you're daft.” 

“Daft,” exclaimed Pat with ready wit. “Why, I'm 
the only man amongst ye that has a certificate for be- 
ing sane.” 

x * x 

The human machine is so constituted that it soon 
rusts under conditions of idleness. Work is best for 
us, therefore, in every sense. Provided that we keep 
it from degenerating into drudgery, work makes for 
health and happiness. 

Working. 
We might as well keep workin’, 
It helps us to forget 
The Duties that keep lurkin 
"Round, and things that we regret 
Good Work is always payin’ 
And it’s a pleasamt Game 


Well worth the smartest playin’ 
Jut—just forget. its Name 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES PREPARE 
FOR GREAT CONFERENCE. 





Plans for assembling at Atlantic City, December 
4, 5, and 6, 1918, all members of the country’s more 
than 300 industrial war service committees for a great 
war emergency and reconstruction conference were 
announced today by the War Service Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. | 

The meeting will bring together from 2,000 to 3,000 
industrial leaders to discuss problems that have arisen 
with the war. National councillors of the Chamber, 
representing the more than 1,100 commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations which comprise its membership, 
will meet at the same time and place. 

The main purposes of the conferences will be the 
determination of practical methods whereby industry 
may cooperate still more closely with the Government 
through a more centralized scheme of organization. 
This probably can be accomplished best by the crea- 
tion of a federation of all the war service committees. 
Questions of reconstruction, too, will be taken up. 

For nearly a year the Chamber has been engaged 
in directing the organization of war service commit- 
tees in all lines of industry to assist the Government 
in mobilizing most effectively the country’s industries 
for prosecution of the war. It is evident that how- 
ever far away the end of the war may be it is necessary 
to begin to outline a general program of organizing 
business for the period of reconstruction. 

Single industries, acting individually, can scarcely 
hope to prepare for reconstruction on the scale that 
will be necessary and a federation of all the war serv- 
ice committees of all the industries will be of inestim- 
able value in codperating with those agencies of the 
Government to be created to deal with this subject. 

The war service committees represent the most im- 
portant and best informed body of business men ever 
associated for a practical and patriotic purpose and 
the conference therefore will be one of the most im- 
portant business gatherings ever held in this country. 

Certain common interests and duties that bind to- 
gether all the war service committees include: 

War Industries: To keep efficiency and production 
at the highest possible point through stable labor con- 
ditions and steady flow of materials through plants, 
thus assuring the utmost aid in carrying out the war 
program of the Government. 

Non-War Industries: To keep plant organization 
and production from falling below the danger line in 
the face of shortage of materials, labor, and trans- 
portation. 

Jointly: To face squarely and constructively the 
reconstruction period and to be ready through ac- 
curate and exhaustive study to lay before such gov- 





ernmental agencies as may be created to deal with re- 
construction the necessary data bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

Questions foremost at this time in the minds of 
every business man will be discussed at the confer- 
ence by the best authorities that can be assembled. 
Speakers who already have accepted invitations to ap- 
pear include Secretary of Commerce William C. 
Redfield, A. C. Bedford, James A. Farrell, and Paul 
Warburg. 

The conferences will include general sessions at 
which questions common to all industries will be taken 
up, sessions of committees within particular industries 
at which specific industrial problems will be discussed, 
meetings of related war service committee groups, and 
conferences of individual war service committees. 
National councillors of the Chamber of Commerce 
also will hold separate sessions. The main confer- 
ences will be held on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

alice iin 


HELPS SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF FUEL. 


The shortage of anthracite coal is so acute that 
thousands of householders will be compelled to use a 
substitute fuel. In 
Illinois, for exam- 
ple, the State Fuel 
Administrator has 
ruled that no hard 
coal may be burned 
before Christmas. 
In many counties 
of the State no an- 
thracite can be had 
this winter. There- 
fore, unusual in- 
terest attaches to a 
stove __ specially 
built to burn soft 
coal, coke, hard 
coal, wood, or any- 
thing which 
burn, as corn cobs, 
for example. The 
accompanying _ il- 
lustration shows 
one of the “Royal 
Hero” line of 
Royal Hero Heater Made by Bergstrom Stoves made by the 

Stove Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. Bergstrom Stove 
Company to meet the present emergency. The firepot 
is oval, permitting the burning of wood in lengths 
from 22 to 26 inches. It is equipped with a duplex 
grate which makes it unnecessary to change the grate 
when it is desired to burn wood or ¢oal of any kind. 


will 
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The body of this stove is made from heavy Wellsville 
sheet steel and is oval in shape, so that it is well 
adapted to long lengths of wood. The feed door is 
made in one piece, with check register and automatic 
smoke curtain. There is a hot blast draft pipe located 
in the main top directly over the fire down which the 
fresh air is conducted to mingle with the gases and 


supply oxygen for their thorough combustion. Stove 
dealers will, no doubt, find it to their advantage to 
investigate the “Royal Hero”. line. Full particulars, 
terms to dealers, and illustrated leaflets will be sent 
upon application to the Bergstrom Stove Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 





INVENTORS PROCURE PATENT RIGHTS 
FOR RANGE-DOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


United States patent rights have been procured by 
Martin Madsen and Peter Madsen, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, under Number 1,279,737, for range-door con- 
struction the features of which are outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement of claims: 






—_ In combination, 
a range; a range 
door ; a door pivot 
bolt fixed to said 
range and about 
which said range 
door pivots; two 
a spring arm plates 
each fixed to one side of said door, each of said plates 
being of channel section and having a slot in the center 
of the front thereof ; two spring brackets, each secured 
to the front of said range directly below said range 
door and at the side thereof; a spring pivot bolt pass- 
ing through each of said spring brackets, said bolts 
each having a head at one end and being threaded at 
the other ; a ratchet threaded on each of said bolts and 
passing through said spring bracket; the end of said 
ratchet which projects through said bracket having a 
square head formed thereon, the other end of said 
ratchet having ratchet teeth formed thereon; teeth 
formed on said bracket codperating with said ratchet 
teeth; a spring arm turning freely on each of said 
spring pivot bolts and having a hub extending con- 
centrically with said bolt; T shaped heads formed on 
the end of each of said spring arms and engaging said 
slots in said spring arm plates; and a coil spring sur- 
rounding each of said hubs and having one end 
secured to said spring arm and the other end secured to 
said ratchet. 





“a 
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WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD ORGANIZES 
NATIONAL SALVAGE SYSTEM. 





B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, in a recent circular states that the Government 
has long felt the need of a national salvage system, 
and recently the situation has become more critical, 
especially with regard to the paper and pulp indus- 
try. To the end of securing an adequate method of 
collection, the War Prison Labor and National Waste 
Reclamation Section of the War Industries Board has 
been organized and a working plan for every organ- 
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ized community, including towns with 5,000 popula- 
tion and the outlying districts to the large metropolis 
centers, has been formulated which covers a wide 
scope and takes care of the organization, collection, 
disposal, and the prices to be received on all waste ma- 
terials. 


~The most important materials desired to reclaim at 
the present time are paper, cotton and woolen rags, 
steel, copper, brass, zinc, rubber, tin, leather, lead, tin 
foil, etc. 

With the organization of the local councils through 
the War Prison Labor and National Waste Reclama- 
tion Section, collection and disposal methods will be 
arranged for everyone—the households, apartments, 
department stores, office buildings, city, State, and 
Federal buildings, etc. 


- 
~eor 


SECURES PATENT FOR KNOCK-DOWN 
STOVE CONSTRUCTION. 








Under Number 1,279,521, United States patent 
rights have been granted to William F. Dewey, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, for a knock-down stove construc- 
tion, explained in the following paragraphs: 

In a knock-down stove con- 
struction, the combination of a 
casing formed in sections having 
portions detachably interengag- 
ing and adapted to retain the 
sections in assembled condition 


“” 
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and providing a channel between 
each pair of interengaged por- 
tions and the adjacent face of 
one of said sections, and column 











members mounted in detachable 





engagement with said sections at 
said interengaging portions and having marginal 
flanges slidingly engaging said channels. 

A knock-down stove construction comprising a cas- 
ing formed in sections having portions detachably in- 
terengaging and adapted to retain the sections in 
assembled condition and providing a channel between 
each pair of interengaged portions and the adjacent 
face of one of said sections, and column members 
mounted in detachable engagement with said sections 
of said interengaging portions, each of said column 
members being formed with a pair of marginal flanges, 
one flange of each column member fitting slidingly in 
the channel corresponding to said column member and 
the other flange of each column member bearing upon 


the outer face of the other adjacent section. 


“ee 


WARNS AGAINST RELAXING EFFORTS. 


When President Wilson said “a single day of re- 
laxation would be of tragical damage alike to our- 
selves and the rest of the world,” he was speaking in 
behalf of the Fourth Liberty Loan, but it applies to 
the War Savings campaign as well. The words of 
the President are directed at every individual, every 
War Savings worker and every buyer of stamps. 

slieiiemmnpin 





Increase production, economize in consumption, 


and lend your money to the Government. 
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CORRECTS ERROR IN DATE OF UNITED 
WAR WORK CAMPAIGN. 


A letter received from the Publicity Department of 
the United War Work Campaign, Chicago, Illinois, 
corrects an error in the dates as first announced to 
the press. The dates as given to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorb and published on page 19 of 
last week’s issue were November 8 to 11. The correct 
dates are November 11 to 18. The error, which origin- 
ated in the offices of the Publicity Department, was 
not detected in time to notify us before we went to 
press. It is an ill wind, however, which blows no one 
good, and the publication of the right dates affords an 
opportunity of calling attention again to the vital im- 
portance of the United War Work Campaign as a 
means of giving comfort to our soldiers and sailors 
and of maintaining at the highest pitch the enthusiasm 
and morale of our troops in the war area. It is con- 
fidently expected that our readers will respond gener- 
ously and promptly to the appeal for funds during the 
United War Work Campaign week. 

oo 


PATENTS AN AIR BLAST OIL STOVE. 


Alvah M. Griffin, 
secured United States 
1,279,530, for an air 
follows: 


Kansas City, Missouri, has 
patent rights, under Number 
blast oil stove, described as 
In an oil burner a flame 
opening, an air conduit com- 
municating at its upper end 
with said opening and of 
contracting diameter at such 
end, a tubular receptacle for 
m7 a wick and liquid fuel fitting 

= concentrically in said conduit 

at the upper end thereof, the upper end of said re- 
ceptacle and wick occupying the same horizontal plane 
as the contracting end of the air conduit; said tubular 
receptacle in conjunction with the inclosing conduit 
providing an air passage exterior to the wick, and an 
inverted conical spreader depending centrally within 
the passage of the wick receptacle for deflecting air 
from said passage, upwardly and outwardly against 
flame from the wick, the spreader also overlying the 
wick and in conjunction with said conduit, reducing 





the opening in the top of the stove to a narrow slit 
for the emergence of the flame, and means for supply- 
ing air under pressure, to the lower end of said con- 
duit. 

~o- 


URGES RETENTION OF WAR INSURANCE. 


In an effort to stop the cancellation of insurance in 
the War Risk Bureau by soldiers and sailors, whose 
beneficiaries have not received certificates of insur- 
ance, the bureau, through Charles F. Nesbit, acting 
director, has asked the cooperation of the Red Cross 
in the work of explaining the delays to the soldiers. 
Mr. Nesbit asks the Red Cross and other relief 
organizations in the field to explain that certificates are 
not necessary to perfect the insurance, and that all 
losses which accrue while the soldiers are on service 








will be paid even if the beneficiaries have not received 
certificates. 

The delays complained of are incident to the heavy 
clerical work. According to estimates made at Wash- 
ington, the bureau has 14,000 employes, all engaged in 
an effort to bring the routine work up to date. The 
insurance outstanding in the bureau, it is said, greatly 
exceeds the insurance in all the private companies in 
the world, and the work incident to the conduct of 
this enormous business, when couplied with the other 
work of the bureau, overtaxes even as large a force 
as that in the bureau’s employ. The bureau handles 
allotments, compensation claims, pensions and insur- 
ance, besides a great volume of other forms of in- 
surance, including marine and fire. 

In his letter to the Red Cross Mr. Nesbit says: 

“Many soldiers are dropping, their war risk insur- 
ance because their beneficiaries have failed to receive 
insurance certificates. It is important for the protec- 
tion of the soldiers themselves and their families that 
immediate and effective steps be taken to counteract 
this tendency. I am, therefore inclosing a brief mem- 
orandum covering this subject with the request that 
you release it through the avenues of education and 
publicity at your disposal. The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance of the Treasury Department is mailing in- 
surance certificates as rapidly as possible. To date 
more than two and a-half million certificates have been 
sent forward and the daily output is constantly in- 
creasing. 

“The Bureau of War Risk Insurance now has on 
its books more than $35,000,000,000 of insurance, and 
is receiving approximately $1,000,000,000 of new in- 
It is unnecessary to write to 
It will come 


surance every week. 
Washington asking for your certificate. 
in due course.” 

“*e- 


SELL YOUR MONEY AT A PROFIT. 


Would you sell a $1.00 bill for $1.20 in equally good 
legal tender ? 

If a banker made such 
chances to one you would 


a proposition to you ten 
consider him a fit subject 
for the psycopathic ward. But that is precisely what 
the United States Government, with the largest na- 
tional credit in the world, is doing today. 

Instead of buying War Savings Stamps you are 
selling your money to the Government at a profit. Tor 
every dollar you put into stamps you get back on 
January 1, 1923, approximately one dollar and twent) 
cents. 

Nothing could be safer than selling your money to 
the United States Government. In proportion to her 
wealth, the United States has by far the smallest debt 
of any of the active belligerents. 


o> 
> 


Idle dollars are pro-German. 

The soldier gives; you must lend. 

“Come across” or the Kaiser will. 

Dig up the coin and bury the Hun. 

If you can't fight, your money can. 

3e one of the millions to lend the billions. 
Wasting is a bad habit, sparing a sure income. 
A man who won't lend is the Kaiser's friend. 
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Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








-AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








Plans have been prepared by the Wyoming Shovel 
Company, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, for a one-story 
addition, 75x100 feet. 

Velde Roefle and Company, Pekin, Illinois, have 
increased the capital stock of their hardware business 
from $40,000 to $80,000. 

The Wrightsville Hardware Company, Wrightsville, 
Pennsylvania, is extending its plant by an addition 
50x100 feet for a foundry. 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company will build a 
concrete one-story 50x130-foot factory on Whiting 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 

The DuPont Engineering Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has begun constructing a plant for the man- 
ufacture of explosives for the Government at Ives, 
Wisconsin. 

The Racine Handle Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to manufacture handles for mechanics’ tools, brooms 
and appliances. Robert V. Steel, Ralph E. Pugh and 
Mort E. Walker are the incorporators. 


-e- 


NATIONAL HARDWARE MEETINGS WILL 
BE HELD AT AN EARLY DATE. 


Some misunderstanding has gained currency with 
regard to the holding of the joint convention of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Hardware because of its 
postponement from the date originally fixed. In order 
to set at rest any doubts which may have found lodg- 
ment in the minds of the members, F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Manufacturers’ 


Association 


Association has issued the following circular letter to 
every one connected with his organization: 

“Receipt of numerous inquiries as to whether or not 
our Annual Convention with the National Hardware 
Association will be held this fall prompts the state- 
ment that announcement of the convention dates and 
headquarters hotel will be sent you as soon as the 
health authorities fix upon a date after which our 
members may hold a convention in Atlantic City. 

“The Time and Place Committees of the two asso- 
ciations appreciate the general desire to have the con- 
ventions held as soon as health conditions warrant. 
You may, therefore, anticipate receiving notification 
a little later on that the convention will be held about 
two weeks after the date of announcement.” 


_ ee 


Zeal without knowledge is the sister of folly. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION SOLICITS AID 
OF RETAIL MERCHANTS. 


Kat less at Thanksgiving! What heresy to old- 
fashioned ideas! However, the war has changed many 
things. Among them are ideas of what is hospitable 
and necessary. We have learned the military impor- 
tance of food, and realize that the whole civilized 
word depends upon us for sustenance. 

So this year during the week preceding Thanks- 
giving, the merchants of the United States are asked 
to display in their windows, posters designed to im- 
press upon the passers-by the necessity to eat less. 

The Food Administration through its State Mer- 
chant Representatives, is calling upon them to make 
the week of Thanksgiving one for special insistence 
upon food conservation. The merchants have prom- 
ised their cooperation and a response of very nearly 
100 per cent in window display is expected. 

In lines with the new conservation policy of the 
ood Administration, there will be no general demand 
The 


campaign to save nearly 18 million tons of food for 


to conserve on any particular article of food. 


our fighters, and for the Allies, does not admit such 
quibbling about what to save. We must eat less—eat 
less of everything. The following direct appeal is 
made to retailers by the Food Administration : 

“Have you made arrangements to display a food 
conservation window or exhibit posters during the 
week preceding Thanksgiving? If not, get into im 
mediate touch with the State or local representative 
of the Food Administration. He can furnish you not 
only posters for display, but special suggestions for 
window decorations and advertising. 

“The Food Administration has asked the help of 
all stores to impress upon the people in the most 
effective way possible the magnitude of the task of 
conserving nearly 18 million tons of food for our 
fighters and Allies this year. If you have a window, 
lend it to the Food Administration during the week 
preceding Thanksgiving. 

“If for any reason you do not know who your local 
or your State Merchant is, write direct to the Retail 
Stores Section of the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington, and you will be furnished with such material! 
as you will need.” 


“e-- 


SUGGEST WAY TO COLLECT ACCOUNT. 


When used with discretion and sparingly, the “in- 
y to collect old 
accounts. It often happens that customers who are 
account, 


tentional mistake” plan is a good way 


perfectly honest will delay payment of an 
The hardware dealer may know that they are all right, 
while ordinary methods for collecting fail to produce 
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results. In other cases small balances are permitted 
to stand, that are too small to spend much time or 
money over, or for the reason that as the debtor is at 
some distance the expense of getting to him would 
more than eat up the amount involved. 


Recently a hardware dealer told of an accident that 
resulted in collecting a whole string of accounts that 
he had almost given up for lost. It happened that he 
had just bought a new writing machine for his stenog- 
rapher, and she was slow in making out the bills, get- 
ting accustomed to the new typewriter. By mistake 
she struck a “3” instead of “1” in writing a bill for a 
delinquent, and instead of charging him $19.45 she 
charged him $39.45. It was only a few days until he 
showed up at the store, angry and looking for ven- 
geance. He took the bill to the dealer and stormed 
around about it. The owner of the store acknowl- 
edged the mistake, but insisted upon payment of the 
corrected bill. How to get that man into the store 
had been a puzzler for months, and here he was. The 
bill was paid. 


Next month the dealer went through the ledger and 
took every account of similar nature, and told the girl 
to make mistakes on them all running from $20.00 to 
$70.00. Then he sat down to await results. The 
scheme worked. He heard from them all, collected a 
large portion of them, without further delay, and by 
diplomacy brought in the rest. 


- }>o-——— 


HATFIELD MACHINE INCREASES SALES. 


———— 


Every up-to-date hardware store should have a 
sharpening machine installed. Besides being a money- 
making proposition it is also an accommodation to the 
customer. The Hatfield Safety Razor Blade Sharp- 
ening Machine, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is made by the Hyfield Manufacturing Company 
of New York City. This machine is very durably 
made and possesses the desirable qualities necessary 
for good work. It is so 
constructed that it is 
said the grooves cannot 
be worn in the rollers. 
The perfect oscillating 
movement back and 
forth of the rapidly 
turning rollers has been 
adjusted so exactly that 
the blades touch the top 
and the bottom rollers in 
a different place each 
time up and each time 
down so as to give per- 
fectly even wear on the 
rollers. This Hatfield 





Hatfield Safety Razor 
Blade Sharpening Machine, 
Made by the Hyfield 
Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. 


Machine not only sharpens razor blades but also 
sharpens dull scissors, shears, carving knives and 


kitchen knives. When people bring these articles to 
be sharpened, they naturally notice the dealer’s stock 
and are bound to purchase goods from time to time. 
This gives the dealer an opportunity to increase his 
sales not only on cutlery but on many other lines of 


business. For further particulars about-the Hatfield 
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Safety Razor Blade Sharpener, dealers should address 
the Hyfield Manufacturing Company, 21 Walker 
Street, New York City. 


o> 


TOOL BRINGS PROFITS TO DEALER. 








From every part of the country comes an urgent 
demand for man power. Hundreds of factories en- 
gaged in war work have not yet obtained 
their full quota of mechanics and other 
workers. 
part of government contracts, there is a 


Moreover, in the woodworking 


constant drive for more efficient produc- 
tion and saving of time. Every device 
that can be utilized to further this desir- 
able end is in demand. The Government 
through its various agencies wants the 
best tools for the highest quality of labor. 
‘Also, in semi-essential industries there is 
a corresponding urgency for the saving of 
time and production in order that man 
power may be released for work of first 
importance. For the accomplishment of 
this desirable and necessary purpose such 
tools as the Yankee Automatic Drill de- 
picted in the accompanying illustration 
are very serviceable. There is no ques- 
tion of the labor-saving value of this 
drill. It is a standardized product, fa- 
vorably known throughout the civilized 
It is wisely and widely adver- 
tised. The hardware merchant who han- 
dles it is enabled to advantage himself of 
the demand created by such publicity in 
building up a profitable trade in this tool. 

There are many uses for automatic 
drills. They are employed in boring holes 
in wood for setting screws, brads, nails, 
etc. Where a brace, brad awl or gimlet 
can not be used, they are very efficient. 
ode ty Either soft or hardwood can be bored by 
Fn this drill without splitting. By pushing 
Be ean. down on the handle, the drill point is re- 
sylvania. volved and a spring inside the tool forces 
the handle up and ready to be pushed down again. 
The drilling of a hole is very quickly done as a single 
push causes several revolutions of the drill point, and 
the handle can be readily pushed down a couple hun- 
dred times a minute. The magazines in the Yankee 
drills are unique because when opened, all the drill 
points are in plain sight so the mechanic can select 
the proper size without delay. The drill points are 
separated from each other so the various sizes do not 
get mixed up. All metal parts of these drills are 
nickel plated and buffed. To secure a lower price« 
tool, there are several styles with wood handles that 
have no magazine for drill points. The drill in the 
accompanying illustration has an adjustable tension, 
operated by the small knob on the side of the handle. 
It has eight drill points, 1/16 to 11/14. Dealers can 
secure catalog of the Company’s many products by 
addressing the North Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








world. 








Yankee Au- 
tomatic Drill 
Made by 
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INTERIOR STORE DISPLAY CARRIES OUT 
WORK OF WINDOW EXHIBIT. 





One of the many advantages of a window exhibit 
is that, in most instances, it necessitates an interior 
store display fully to carry out its favorable effects. 
Instinctively, the passer-by who has been attracted 
by a persuasive window exhibit expects to find a 
corresponding neatness and inviting appearance of 
goods when he enters the store. If the interior is 
slovenly and the merchandise is set forth in an untidy 
manner, the good impression made by the window 
display is likely to be weakened. In such a contin- 


gency, the prospective customer becomes aware of a 
lack of harmony between the window exhibit and the 
More or less arbitrarily, but 


contents of the store. 
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behooves the hardware dealer, therefore, to arrange 
the interior of his store with a view to making a 
pleasing impression upon women as well as men. 
Opportunities in this direction are quite numerous 
during the holiday season. It necessary to 
upset the arrangement or classification of goods in 
the store in order to bring about effective and tasty 
noliday displays. 
are the first essentials of a good interior display. 
decorative effects can be obtained without them. 
A helpful example of an interior holiday display 
is shown in the accompanying view of the interior of 


is not 


Brightness, color, and cleanliness 
No 


the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the Christmas period. The scheme of this display 
was carried out in red and green with electrical effects. 


Bells and festoons were used between the columns, 








Interior Holiday Display of Palace 


none, the less positively, he draws the conclusion that 
‘the goods on exhibit in the window of the store are 
not representative of the average grade of stock sold 
behind the counters. If he is of a skeptical turn of 
mind, he may doubt the sincerity of purpose of the 
window exhibit and consider it in the nature of a 
decoy intended to get passers-by into the store for 
their undoing. 

lurthermore, a store whose 
shabby and confused, does not react from window 
exhibit to interior in such a manner as to produce the 


interior display is 


right sort of influence upon persons who enter it for 
the first time. Especially is this true in the case of 
3y nature they are daintier than men and 
more susceptible to pleasant or unpleasant display 
effects. An increasingly large percentage of the cus- 
It 


women. 


tomers of the modern hardware store are women. 











Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


with a round cardboard sign in the center giving the 
The top of the columns was 
(Jn the 


name of the department. 


trimmed with red crepe paper streamers. 


display stands were poinsettias. The whole impression 
was cheerful and inviting. 
eo 


HARDWARE MEN ARE 


GOOD FARMERS. 


Hardware dealers and clerks make good farm hands. 


This tip to the farmer in search of help is furnished 


by the farm division of the United States employment 


Service. The man who works in a hardware store 


knows more about farm machinery, from a hoe to a 
tractor, than anybody else the farmer can get hold of 


if he has to hunt for unskilled labor 
| 


The hardware 
He is 


probably has 


ours. used 


man generally has worked long 
to dirty hands and work clothes 
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some muscle, because he is used to handling heavy 
things. If he is one of the millions of town and city 
men who grew up on a farm he already knows some- 
thing about crops and stock. The most important 
thing to be done to make him a good farm hand, re- 
ports from different localities show, is to convince him 
that his country needs him on the farm as his war 
services. 
ee ee ee 


TOY HAS STRONG SELLING POINTS. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
Koast Defender, toy target cannon, made by Schroeter 
Brothers’ Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
This cannon is built on scientific principles. It is ab- 
solutely harmless. It can be used for target practice 
at a reasonable distance with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. It has a range of fourteen inches from the 
lowest point to the highest point of adjustment and 
can be adjusted to 
any angle for imitat- 
ing a cannon shoot- 
ing down aeroplanes, 
as a bomb thrower 
and as a submarine 
cannon. It can also 
i, be rotated at the base 

m~) to any desired posi- 
(con iste theree] tion. The height of 
if the cannon over all, 
on enelan with barrel set on a 


Koast-Defender, Toy Cannon Madelevel is eight and 
by Schroeter Brothers’ Hardware " 
three-quarter inches 





































* Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


and with barrel set at extreme upward angle is sixteen . 


and a quarter inches. The barrel and loading handle 
are made of wood, the former finished in dull black 
and the latter in walnut stain. The base and legs are 
of high grade gray iron, enameled black. The metal 
stampings are plain with a bright finish. The am- 
munition for the cannon consists of ten wood projec- 
tiles, made of soft wood, measuring 9/16 inch thick 
by two inches long, with a round, blunt point which 
makes it harmless. Besides these, two special fibre 
shells are furnished with the cannon. These are called 
exploding shells because a paper cap such as is used 
in toy pistols can be used in them and when inserted, 
an explosion or report is made when the shell strikes 
the target which it is aiming at. For further particu- 
lars, dealers should address Schroeter Brothers Hard- 
ware Company, 717 and 719 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


= 


SALESMANSHIP REQUIRES AMBITION. 





The point from which you view merchandising has 
much to do with your success. If you make up your 
mind that your future lies in being adept and profi- 
cient in the art of selling goods, you will have a greater 
chance to succeed thant merely to use your art of per- 
suasion for a temporary means of earning a fixed 
stipend per diem. 

Some men of affairs lay much of their success to 
lessons learned in the sale of goods, others will tell 
you the experiences gained have stood them in good 
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stead in after years, yes, long after they had ascended 
to greater things. Scores and scores of successful 
men in all callings daily fall back on their business 
experience to aid them over the rough places or help 
solve some difficult transaction. Many a good law- 
yer, doctor, or professional man was a good mer- 
chant before he reached the goal of his desires; like- 
wise many a clever banker or mechanic used business 
experience on thesclimb upward. 

When you find a professional man struggling to 
keep afloat you can lay his stunted growth to the fact 
that he does not possess the traders’ instinct or lacks 
the power to sell properly his skill or services. As an 
example, a certain well known electrician, skilled and 
clever, for years just managed to get along. One day 
in disgust he changed his vocation—opened a store. 

After a lapse of five years the man found himself, 
again, took up his chosen profession, and had no 
trouble in making good, and at this writing fame and 
fortune are well within his grasp. If you were to 
ask this man what caused him to see the light, his 
answer would be experience gained in business. All 
the hesitancy, every atom of fear of failure vanishes 
when courage makes the way. In addition, no matter 
what calling you follow in after life, not a day passes 
that you cannot bring to assist you the wisdom gained 
in business. 

The reason some secure more business than others 
is not because they are in every instance better mer- 
chants, but more patient. They will watch and wait 
for opportunity while the other type impatiently wants 
the prospect to spring into view at first glance and 
with as little waiting as possible. One type watches 
and waits, the other fumes and frets when sales are 
hard and prospects scarce; one hammers away with 
soft, persuasive blows, the other uses the sledge ham- 
mer of impatience. 


— 
- 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOUR COIN. 





Only 6 per cent of our wealth is mortgaged. Were 
a corporation or individual to present such a relative 
statement to a banker, it or he would be allowed to 
borrow to the limit. Then why not sell your money to 
the limit ? 

y will be needed. The new military 
deficiency bill, carrying $6,345,755,000 for the enlarged 
war program, provides $6,152,062,000 for the army, 
$107,217,000 for the navy and $70,000,000 for family 
allowances of soldiers and sailors. An army of about 
5,000,000 men, eighty divisions in France and eighteen 
in training at home, by July 1 next is what the new 
program calls for. To prepare and maintain it brings 
the total of appropriations and authorizations for the 
year up to $36,000,000,000. 


Your money 


So sell more of your money for War Savings 
Stamps. 


S —_— 
oo 





It is well for us to remember that we are either 
raising or lowering the standards of those with whom 
we associate. Every thought, every word, every act of 
ours, either adds to or subtracts from the strength of 
our companions.—Thomas Dreier. 
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TELLS WHY ADVERTISING HAS BECOME 
WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE, 





To make the advertising dollar do a dollar's worth 
of work, thus making it do more value alike to the 
buyers and the seller of advertising space, has been 
the central idea of the National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, whose chief con- 
cern is to make all advertising worthy of being be- 
lieved by the reading public. 

Too many people were inclined to say, “Oh, that is 
only an advertisement”—and, saying that, be less re- 
ceptive to advertising appeals. Something needed to 
be done. 





General and local advertisers who preferred to be 


truthful in their advertisements often found their 
rivals not so particular. They suffered from unfair 
competition. Something needed to be done. 


Even in the business where the greatest care was 
taken to make all advertising statements live up to the 
truth absolutely, sales people and other employes 
often did and said things which, if allowed to go un- 
checked, would have a tendency to destroy the power 
of advertising. Something needed to be done. 

Publications which would not publish undesirable 
kinds of advertising found themselves in competition 
with those whose only concern seemed to be to “get 
the money.” Something needed to be done. 

The “answer” to these and many similar problems 
was the vigilance division of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, now headed by Merle Sidener, of Indianap- 
olis, as chairman of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. , 

The name of this committee has been charged with 
failing to reflect the real purposes of the committee or 
to describe its method of operation. 
lance,” to some suggests white-capping and what-not. 

The facts are that while the National Vigilance 
Committee and branches of the committee in local ad- 
vertising clubs have worked with vigor to eliminate 
frauds, and have not hesitated to take legal action 
when necessary, an impression of the diligence with 


The word “vigi- 


which other remedies are sought may be had from the 
fact there were only twenty-two prosecutions, last 
year, in 1,800 cases handled by local vigilance com- 
mittees. In all other cases, the advertiser was made 
to see, through other influences, the fallacy of trying 
to misrepresent through advertising. 

\ potent factor in these “bloodless victories” has 
been the very existence of legislation against frauds in 
advertising ; a majority of the states, and some foreign 
countries and cities, now having legislation as the re- 
sult of the work and influence of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

Mr. Sidener said, recently, that in due time, the 
committee would seek Federal legislation against 
frauds in advertising. While the committee has been 
in the closest cooperation with the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington, and has handled a number of na- 
tional frauds through the aid of Post Office author- 
ities, the fact remains that this remedy is compara- 
tively slower than would be available under a Federal 
law against fraudulent advertising. The committee 
has ‘also had cooperation from the Federal Trade 
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Commission upon the theory that untruthful advertis- 
ing is a form of unfair competition, 

Among the national cases which have attracted wide 
attention among business men are Emerson Motors 
and Ford Tractors (not connected with the Ford 
company at Detroit) and the International India Rub- 
ber Company and Alliance Tire and Rubber Company. 
The promoters of this latter company were recently 
indicted by the Federal Grand Jury at New York. 
jut the most interesting of all, perhaps, is the case of 
A. C. Bidwell, of Buffalo, who did a national mail- 
order business in automobile accessories under the 
pretense of selling goods cheaper than competitors 
who distributed in the usual way. 

A hearing before Solicitor Lamar, of the Post Of- 
fice Department in Washington, developed a system by 
Bidwell had himself 
against previous attacks which was so crafty that it 


which successfully fortified 
will go down in the history of selling frauds as a 
classic. 

Choosing a few men of high standing here and there 
about the country, Bidwell rendered them the most 
unusual service, supplying just what they wanted and 
following up sales with a fatherly solicitude for the 
welfare of the customer. 

In the meantime, the evidence showed, Bidwell sub 
stituted unknown tires and other articles ordered* by 
When attacked by a big 
tire company, previously to the entrance of the Assu 


the rest of his customers. 


ciated Advertising Clubs into the case, Bidwell as- 
sumed the attitude of a martyr, pretending that pow- 
erful competitors were attempting to put him out of 
business. At a trial of the case, he summoned the 
few men of high standing to whom he had rendered 
uncommon service as witnesses in his behalf and he 
came out with flying colors. 

This fortification which he had thrown about him- 
self became known to Richard H. Lee, special counsel 
for the Associated Advertising Clubs, before the case 
was presented to the Post Office Department, and was 
exposed. Numerous frauds were issued ‘against bid- 
well and the various companies under which he later 
tried to do business. Subsequently he was arraigned 
in Federal Court, and on a plea of guilty, was fined 
for fraudulent use of the mails. 

In the Bidwell case, fraud orders have been issued 
by wire on more than one occasion when he under 
took to operate under a new name. ‘This is cited here 
to indicate the close cooperation between the Post Of 
fice Department and the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

The confidence which the Post Oflice Department 
has placed in the vigilance work of the association is 
characteristic of the standing the work enjoys among 
public officials generally, and this applics to the work 
of local vigilance committees with equal force, be- 
cause all the work of the committee, local and na- 
tional, has been based upon the idea of protecting the 
consumer. Great care has been taken not to enter 
into bickerings between competitors, and to have ever 
in mind the thought that the protection of the con- 
sumer is fundamental to the success of the movement. 

For each case where there has been a prosecution, 
have been 


or where there has been publicity, there 


scores of cases handled quietly, the committee obtaining 
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the desired result without going to court. George M. 
Husser, secretary of the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee, who has headquarters in Indianaypolis, - recently 
enumerated case after case of great moment to the ad- 
vancement, the cause of truthful advertising, in which 
results were obtained without publicity, In most of 
these cases, the attention of the advertiser was called 
to omissions of employes or others of which he had 
not been aware, and he thanked the committee for the 
information. 

In the committee’s work in local communities, the 
discovery of omissions on the part of employes is one 
of the largest advantages—a benefit which has been a 
big factor in the fact local business men have been 
willing to contribute, year after year, toward the sup- 
port of the movement locally. 

One Kansas City merchant said, after his attention 
had been called to the fact that a department head had 
deliberately advertised cotton as linen, that he had in- 
vested hundreds of thousands of dollars in good will, 
and that the one discovery—which resulted in the dis- 
missal of the employe—was worth all he had paid for 
the support of the better business bureau, operated 
under the auspices of the Kansas City Advertising 
Club. 

While the movement has had the support of adver- 
tisers, it has been aided enthusiastically by newspapers 
and trade journals. The newspapers, especially, have 
aided in local work, contributing advertising space as 
well as funds and giving it strong editorial support, 
as well, in practically all communities where active 
committees have existed. 

Nationally and locally, other organizations of busi- 
ness men have indorsed and fostered the movement. 
Notable among the national associations which have 
codperated vigorously are those representing the 
hardware industry, the piano trade and the investment 
bankers. 

Summed up, all the efforts of the committee, which 
have been named in this article, and many others 
which might be enumerated, have been centered about 
the thought of making advertising believed by making 
it believable, thereby reducing waste in advertising. 

“The advertising men of this country,” 
dent Woodrow Wilson, in a speech he made in St. 
Louis, “have banded themselves together to see that 
all advertising speaks the truth. In the business field 
of the country, we have gone it a little too strong and 
we are beginning to realize that, after all, facts are 
the best. We cannot long deceive our customers, as 
they will soon find out the real quality of our goods.” 


~a-> 
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FINANCIAL CONCERN’S HOUSE ORGAN 
SUGGESTS PERSONAL CHECKING 
UP ON SAVING. 











The “Odd Lot Review,” a financial house-organ, pub- 
lished by John Muir and Company of New York City 
has devised a Thrift Questionnaire. In these days of 
questionnaires, it might be well for everyone to fill out 
for his own benefit a personal financial questionnaire 
such as the following: 

How much do you spend for absolute necessities, 
such as rent, food, clothing, transportation, etc. ? 


said Presi- ~ 














How much of this do you think you could save by 
economies f 

How much do you spend thoughtlessly and fool- 
ishly ? 

How much do you save? 

How much more do you think you can save with- 
out any real harm to yourself? 

How much of your savings do you hoard—that is, 
keep out of banks, investments, etc. ? 

How much do you keep in a bank without interest ? 

How much of that is necessary for the proper han- 
dling of your current expenses? 

How much do you keep in a bank with interest? 

How much interest do you receive? 

How much do you receive on such? 

How much more of your savings could you make 
earn this rate? 

State any other facts which you consider necessary 
to present fairly your claim for preferred classifica- 
tion on the ground of properly providing for yourself 
and dependents. 

After you have properly filled in the questionnaire 
buy War Savings Stamps to the limit. 


_s 


IS DURABLE AND LABOR-SAVING. 








The selective draft has, to a noticeable degree, re- 
duced the man-power on the farms. Moreover, the 
allurement of high wages in munition factories and 
other war industries has made it increasingly difficult 
to obtain farm help. Consequently, any device which 
saves labor, in the performance of the many chores 
incident to the operation of the average farm, is cer- 
tain to win an attentive hearing. Any one at all 
familiar with the multiple requirements connected 
with the caring of 
stock on a farm 
knows that the 
watering of stock 
takes up a good 
deal of time out of 
the day’s work. 
Hence, the use of 
a reliable auto- 
matic stock water- 
er is today almost 
an indispensable 
necessity. Dealers, therefore, are not likely to err in 
purchasing and pushing the sale of a labor-saving de- 
vice such as the Dewey Double Stock Waterer, shown 
in the illustration herewith, made by the Rock 
Island Manufacturing Company of Rock Island. 
Illinois. This automatic stock waterer can be used 
for hogs, calves, sheep and poultry. It is easily at- 
tached to a tank or barrel. The controlling valve is 
on the inside of the tank or barrel, in the water, and 
is governed by a brass float which cannot rust, leak, 
freeze, or allow mud to collect under it. This Dewey 
Automatic Stock Waterer is so designed that it is 
practically impossible for it to get out of order. !t 
requires no repairs. It is durable, economical and 
labor-saving. Particulars as to prices and terms are 
furnished on request by the makers, the Rock Island 
Manufacturing Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 


Dewey Double Stock Waterer Made by 
the Rock Island Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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FURNISHES USEFUL INFORMATION. 


The Nicholson File Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, publishes a booklet entitled “File Filosophy,” 
which contains a great deal of desirable in- 
formation. Hardware dealers can obtain 
many important facts by a careful perusal 
of this pamphlet. It gives the definitions of 
many terms used in connection with files. 
The proper method of using files and the 
uses of files are also discussed. In addi- 
tion, there are several illustrations showing 
the comparative cuts of files, and the vari- 
ous styles. Dealers will find that their line 
of selling talk will be greatly improved up- 
on after studying this little brochure. The 
Company also publishes a small catalog 
containing six hundred illustrations of files 
and rasps. This is intended for the pur- 
pose of placing before dealers and users a 
complete display of all kinds of files now 
in common use. The catalog should be in 
the possession of every hardware dealer. 
The Nicholson File Company does not 
“blow its own horn.” The scores of satis- 
fied users of Nicholson files are proof 
enough of their efficiency, durability, and 
Righ standard. This is proven in the fact 
that most of their printed matter is de- 
voted to explaining the use of files, how 
to take care of them, and comparing the 
different kinds. Dealers should write the 
File Made by Nicholson File Company, [lrovidence, 


Nicholson 


File Com- Rhode Island, for the booklet mentioned, 
pany, Prov- 





RSA) 


idence, together with price lists, catalog, and their 
Rhode : 
Island. other literature. 
SEARO LE  E 
‘ OBITUARY. 


B. Austin Coates. 

In the full noontide of his years, B. Austin Coates, 
associated with his father, George H. Coates, in the 
Coates Clipper Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, died at his home in that city, 20 I*ran- 
conia Street, October 24, 1918, after a brief illness. 

He was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 41 years 
ago, and received his primary education in the public 
schools. In 1896 he was graduated from the Worces- 
ter High School and four years later from the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. Immediately upon con- 
cluding his studies in the latter school he entered busi- 
ness with his father. 

In fraternal and social affairs he took an active part 
and was one of the best known Masons in his section 
of Massachusetts. He was a member of Quinsiga- 
mond Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Eureka Royal Arch 
Chapter, Hiram Council, Lawrence Chapter of Rose 
Croix, and Worcester County Commandery, Knights 
Templar. He was an energetic member of the Com- 
monwealth Club, Worcester Automobile Club, and 
many other associations. He is survived by his wife ; 
a son, B. Austin, Jr.; and a daughter, Helen K. His 
passing away is mourned by everyone who knew him. 
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Henry Fay Hortz. 

Telegraphic advices from Washington to E. F. 
Hortz, hardware dealer of Sheffield, Illinois, convey 
the sad intelligence of the death of his son, Henry Fay 
Hortz, from wounds received in action somewhere in 
France. He was born in Sheffield, Illinois, May 25, 
1892, and, with the exception of four months’ absence 
in the service of his country, spent all his life in the 
town of his birth. On leaving the public school where 
he received his education, he entered the hardware 
store of his father. lour years ago he was taken into 
the hardware firm as a partner with his father and 
brother. He was a member of Sheffield Lodge Num- 
ber 808, Independent Order of [oresters, and of the 
Sheffield Business Men's Association. He is survived 
by his parents and four sisters, the Misses Margaret 
and Genevieve Hortz, Mrs. Anna Skinner of Sheffield, 
and Mrs. Charles Johnson of Rock Island, Illinois. 

Edwin Frederick Hortz. 

<dwin Frederick Hortz died in France the day after 
his brother Henry lost his life from wounds received 
in battle. His death was caused by spinal meningitis. 
He was born in Sheffield, Illinois, October 26, 1889 
Until his sixteenth year he attended the public schools 
of his native city, when he was taken into the hard- 
ware store of his father, Ek. IF. Hortz, and served an 
apprenticeship as a plumber. At the beginning of the 
year 1913 he was made a member of the firm and the 
title of the business was changed to FE. I*. Hortz and 
sons. With his brother Henry, he was a member of 
lodge Number 808, Independent Order of loresters. 
He also held membership in the Masonic lodge of 
Sheffield in which he filled the offices of Guard and 
Senior Warden. Tl or several years he was outside 
man for the firm, doing all the plumbing and repair 
work, and thus he had become well known in a wide 
territory around Sheffield. His popularity, as well as 
that of his brother Hlenry, was due to a cheerful good 
nature and an obliging spirit. 

Franklin Garner. 

A patriot, whose sacrifice was no less precious be 
cause he succumbed to the hazards of disease in camp 
rather than to wounds in battle, gave up his life to his 
country when Franklin Garner died of pneumonia at 
Camp Custer, Missouri. He was born at Jamesport, 
Missouri, October 22, 1888, and at the age of 6 years 
was brought by his parents, Thomas and Mary Gar 
ner, to Spickard, Missouri. After graduation from 
the Spickard High School, he learned the tinsmith’s 
trade with his father in whose shop he worked until 
June 21, 1918, when he answered his country’s call 
and was sent to St. Louis for instructions on gas en 
gines. Later he was assigned to the lield Artillery at 
Camp Custer. His death cast a cloud of sorrow over 
the community in which he grew up. .\II the business 
houses were closed on the day of his funeral and he 
was buried with full military honors 

Joseph E. Pierson. 

Joseph E. Pierson, for twenty years Superin 
tendent of the Installation Department of the Robin 
son Furnace Company of Chicago, Illinois, died at 
Cassopolis, Michigan, October 29, 1918. He was born 
in Rochester, New York, 58 vears ago. Ile received 


an excellent education and early in life disp!ayed a de- 
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His talents in this 





cidedly mechanical bent of mind. 
direction were of immense service to the Robinson 
Furnace Company. In addition, he possessed sound 
business ability, which he exercised during the last 
two years of his life as Secretary of the Company. 
His many lovable traits endeared him to a host of 
friends and business associates. He is survived by his 
wife, Hettie J. Pierson, and three married daughters, 
namely, Mrs. Charles Lyons, Mrs. Royal Synwolt, and 
Mrs. Leland Funk. Burial services were held at 
Cassopolis, Michigan, 
Margaret Glessner Brown. 

After a short illness, Margaret Glessner Brown, 
wife of John A. Brown and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Glessner, died at her residence, 7146 Paxton 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, October 26, 1918. Her 
father, A. W. Glessner, is president of the Excelsior 
Steel Furnace Company of Chicago. She leaves, be- 
sides her husband and parents, two small children, 
Margaret Ellen, four years old, and Elizabeth Kath- 
erine, eight months. She is also survived by two 
brothers, Arthur, Jr., who is with the 13th Infantry 
in Siberia, and Herbert, who is in France with Battery 
F, 72nd Regiment Coast Artillery Corps. 

PAAR 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 

AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27,600.—A man in France desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of machines, tools, and machinery for contractors. 
Correspondence should be in French. References. 

27,601.—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 

sale of machinery, especially agricultural machinery, acces- 
sories, and farming tools. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. . 
27,602.—A man in France wishes to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of iron shutters, elevators, water filters 
for domestic use, electric fans, and blowers. Correspondence 
may he in English. Reference. 

27,.587.—A man in France desires to purchase all kinds of 
enameled household utensils, lamps, and lamp accessories. 
Catalogues and price lists should be submitted. Payment will 
be made by cash upon delivery of goods or at 30 days’ sight. 
Correspondence should be in French. 

27,590.—-A business man in Algeria desires to purchase 
tools and hardware. Cash will be paid. Correspondence may 
be in English. References. 

27,592—A company in Australia desires to purchase and 
secure an agency for the sale of hardware, enamel ware, brass 
ware, tools, etc. Payment will be made by letter of credit or 
according to terms arranged. References. 

27,594.—A man from Roumania, who is at present in the 
United States, desires to enter into business relations with 
manufacturers, exporters, and importers in this country in- 
terested in doing direct business with Roumania and the 
Black Sea territory after the war. References. 

eee 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association. place 
to be announced later. December 19, 11 and 12. 1919. W. B. 
— Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
10ma. 
_ Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1918. 














E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 138 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, lowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secgetary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

_ The hardware firm of Foyne and Atkinson at Carroll has 

dissolved partnership, E. W. Foyne continuing the business 
Frank Davis has sold his hardware store at Hamburg to 
Wert Reid. 

_ Miller and Miller, Iowa City, dealers in hardware, have 
disposed of their store to C. W. Welcher of Allendale, North 
Dakota. 

J. J. Wobbo has purchased C. H. Larson’s hardware store 
at Neola. 

Kerkman and Young, Van Horne, have dissolved part- 
nership, the business being continued by Wilbur Kerkman. 

E. A. Wall has sold his hardware store at Rockwell Cit; 


to H. B. Martin. 
Kansas. 


Wills Brothers, who conduct a hardware store at For- 
moso, have purchased the hardware stock of L. C. Hohr at 
Scandia. 

Minnesota. 

Earl Yeager has bought the Quality hardware store 4 
New York Mills. 

E. E. Ballard has sold his hardware store at Excelsior 
to the DeGroodt Wistrand Company. 

Missouri. 

The hardware store of N. C. Miller and Sons at Shellby- 
ville was destroyed by fire. 

W. R. Klepper has moved his stock of hardware 
Liberty to the Kelly Building. 

Nebraska. 

Hudson and Trimble have purchased the O. S. Anderson 

hardware stock at Eagle. 
Oklahoma. 

A. B. Woods has sold his hardware store at Pawhuska 
to D. Ratner. 

Texas. 


T. J. Nelson has bought the L. O. 
and implement stock at Beattie. 
Wisconsin. 
Arnold Vander Wymelenberg of Wrightstown has bought 
the Kleberg hardware store at Green Bay. 
S. W. Lawson has sold his hardware stock at Oakfield 
to the Stowe Mercantile Company of South Byron. 


? 


Anderson hardware 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES | | 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Auto Products Manufacturing Company is 
having plans ‘prepared for a factory on Genessee 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 

The Boynton Appliance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated to make automobile 
accessories with $30,000 capital, by George W. Boyn- 
ton, Roy J. Foster, and M. P. Brown. 

For the purpose of manufacturing motor vehicles, 
the Hausman Motorcycle Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a capital stock 
of $600,000. The incorporators are Julius H. Zahn, 
H. J. Hausman, and M. Javanovish. 


—~o— 


ASSIGNS PATENT FOR A SPARK PLUG. 


Under Number 1,279,387, United States 
rights have been granted for a spark plug to Joseph 
McKernan, St. Louis, Missouri, assignor of one-half 
interest to David M. Hutchinson of the same city. 
The claims for the patent are set forth as follows: 

A spark plug comprising a body, an 
insulating member loosely fitting therein, 
an electrode bar carried by said insulating 
members, a metallic sleeve threaded into 
the upper end of the body, an insulating 
member frictionally seated in the upper 
end of the sleeve and having a peripheral 
undercut shoulder bearing on the top 


patent 
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~ thereof, and a central vertical bore with 
d widened recesses at the upper and lower 

° 4 . ~ . 
1,279,387. ends thereof, a bearing nut fixed in each 


of said recesses, a threaded electrode bar loosely seated 

in the bore and projecting through said bearing nuts, 

a recessed jam nut on the bar above the upper bearing 

nut, and a spring washer arranged in the recess of 

said jam nut to bear on the upper bearing nut to hold 

the adjacent relative parts in adjusted position. 
sentient 


IT IS UNWISE TO HANDLE DEVICES STILL 
IN EXPERIMENTAL STAGE. 


Every merchant is in business for profit. If he 
wants to continue in business and maintain a satisfy- 
ing rate of gain, he must acquire and hold the good 
will of his customers. In other words, he must make 
it a practice to sell goods which pleases his patrons 
both as to quality and service. It behooves him, 
therefore, to proceed with care in the purchase of 
gasolene saving devices which are still in an experi- 
mental stage. It is well to bear in mind the fact that 
in practically every modern engine the carburetor in- 
stallation is correct for that engine, and the air range 
cannot be improved upon for all round performance. 

Better economy may be had, to be sure, but in many 
cases something is going to be sacrificed—acceleration, 
climbing ability, speed, or throttling down ability. On 





some cars the auxiliary air devices are helpful, but 
why not find out first if the carburetor can be made to 
feed more air, if economy is all that is desired ? 
Another class of gasolene savers, and a large class, 
This form of de- 
vice deserves a great deal more consideration than it 


is that including heated manifolds. 


While the modern carburetor 
can handle present day fuel with fairly good results, 


seems to be getting. 


additional heat certainly helps toward better vapor- 
ization and greater economy. It is regrettable that 
most of the heated manifolds are applicable only to 


lords and some other small cars. 
“ee 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR A GUARD LOCK 
FOR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

United States patent rights have been acquired by 
George W. Burks and William C. Suppler, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, under Number 1,279,509, for a guard 
The device is thus 


lock for automobile tires. ex- 


plained : 


The combination of a member se 
cured by a nut and bolt and having 
side flanges, of a nut guard recessed 
to house the nut and having its sides 
shaped to slide into interlocked rela- 
tionship with said flanges when it pre- 
vents the nut turning, and a key con 





trolled lock to fasten the said member 
and guard in interlocked relationship. 

In a mechanism for preventing the unauthorized 
removal of demountable wheel rims, the combination 
of a demountable rim clamp having undercut side 
flanges and an inner locking extension, a nut guard 
adapted to interlock with a dove-tail joint with said 
clamp flanges and to overlap said inner extension, said 
guard and clamp extension having co-acting key con 
trolled locking means to hold said members when in 
terlocked against relative movement. 


———_  -- -—2- 


CAR HEATER IS PAYING ACCESSORY. 


The type of car heater which has been found to give 
quite general satisfaction is that which is placed in the 
car like a foot-rail, and on which the feet can be 


placed. The device is comparatively simple, and con- 
sists of a flexible pipe which clamps over the exhaust 
pipe and connects with the heater in the car. The rail 


in the car is perforated to allow the heat to come 


through. It is necessary to bore one hole in the floor 
of the car to allow the tube to come through. It ts 
very easy to install, and can be attached in an hour's 
time. There is a stopcock for regulating the heat. It 
amount of heat 


can be turned off completely, or th 
can be regulated according to the needs of the weather. 
When the car is going fast a greater heat is developed. 


sold to the consumer at a 


This heating device is 


price which brings the dealer 25 to 30 per cent profit 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The opening statement of the advertisement of 
roofing paper by Bear’s Hardware and Housefurnish- 


Roofing Paper 


duced herewith 
from the Water- 
To Fit Every 
Roof 





bury American, 
Waterbury, 
Connecticut, i s 
sufficiently inclu- 


sive to interest 
House, Garage, Barn, Chicken : ' 
House. Comes in rolls of 108 om? one who is 
square feet to roll— in need of such 


material. “Roof- 
ing paper to fit 
every roof, house, 
garage, barn, and 
chicken house” 
conveys the im- 
pressionofa 
large and varied 
assortment. The 
description of 
sizes and grades 
is clear and ade- 
quate to the purposes of the advertisement. Addi- 
tional strength is gained from the mention of a stand- 
ardized brand which has gained wide favor through 
national publicity. This feature of the advertisement 
is commendable. It is an evidence of good judgment 
to take advantage ot manufacturers’ advertising be- 
cause benefits can be reaped from the preliminary 
preparation of the prospective customer’s mind 
through such helpful publicity. Manifestly, it is 
easier to win attention with commodities which are 
well known than with those which have no estab- 
lished reputation. No time is lost in discussion of 
quality when selling a standardized product. The 
energy thus expended can be applied directly to clos- 
ing the sale on the basis of the customer’s require- 
ments. One defect in this advertisement is the fail- 
ure to give a range of prices. It is not enough to say 
“our prices will please you.” This is too vague. 
People want to know beforehand what the goods are 
going to cost them. In the advertisement under con- 
sideration, it would be an easy matter to state the 
minimum and maximum prices from 1-ply to 3-ply, 
thus giving the prospective buyer something positive 
upon which to base his calculations. The advertiser 
in this instance should insist upon better typographic 
composition, as the bold-face type is badly worn and 
detracts from the display effect of the advertisement. 
* ca * 


1-ply guaranteed for 10 years. 

2-ply guaranteed for 15 years. 

8-ply guaranteed for 20 years. 

It’s Certain-Teed Roofing, known 
as the best brand rubber roofing 
made. 

Our prices will please you. 

Other roofing materials. 


Bear s Hardware 


and Houseiurnishing Store 
£1 East Main Street. 





— 








All sorts of preachments have been put forth con- 
cerning the wisdom of seizing opportunity before it 
has a chance to elude one’s grasp. It has been said 


that the difference between failure and success is 








chiefly a matter of alertness in recognizing opportunity 
and promptness in availing one’s self of its advantages. 
This applies with more than common force to adver- 
tising. To arrest attention is the first function of the 
printed display. No matter how carefully it is worded 
nor how much thought has been expended upon its 
preparation, if it does not penetrate the consciousness 
of the prospective customer it falls short of its pur- 
pose. Worthy of unqualified approval, therefore, is 
the advertisement of McGowan-Lyons Hardware and 
Supply Company which appeared in The Mobile Reg- 
ister of Mobile, Alabama. Beyond question, the in- 
fluenza epidemic occupies a large area of the fore- 
ground of public interest. Thousands of persons are 
vitally concerned in its prevalence. Hence there is 
wisdom in presenting coal heaters in an advertisement 
with the injunction to “Heat the Home Properly and 





Heat the Home Properly 
and Avoid the “Flu” 


Cooler weather is here, and colder weather is in 
sight. It is time to arrange for efficient heating 
of your home. We have just what you need in 
Coal Heaters, including— 

THE O. K. GLOBE 

THE GLOBE OAK 

THE ATLAS “SELF-FEED” 

THE OPEN FRANKLIN 


We also have a complete line of 
OIL HEATERS 
The kind needed for bathrooms, etc. 
FIRE BOARDS, STOVE BOARDS, ETC. 


=GOWIN- YONS 
E SUPPI 


WATER © S2LOUIS St 











Avoid the ‘Flu’.” Undeniably, this is good advertis 


ing. It is certain to be effective in producing sales 
The mechanical structure of this adyertisement is 
meritorious. Its generous use of white space helps 


attract the eye and give emphasis to the timely head- 
lines. 
x * x 


PUBLICITY IS NOT PUGNACITY. 


Advertising does not consist of using a club on the 
competitor, nor of published disparagement of his 
methods or goods. It consists of establishing a public 
confidence in goods of one’s own; and this confidence, 
once gotten, is entirefy too valuable an asset, and 
earned too dearly, to throw away in a momentary fit 
of temper. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WARM AIR HEATER MANUFACTURERS 
AID THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION. 





Working in conjunction with the Educational Com- 
mittee of the State Fuel Administration of Illinois, 
the Excelsior Steel Furnace Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, has prepared an excellent heating chart for the 
use of dealers and installers as well as of users of 
warm air heaters. As an evidence of disinterestedness 
on the part of this company, it is well to call special 
attention to a paragraph toward the end of the chart, 
which reads thus: “Additional information regarding 
the construction, installation or operation of heating 
apparatus of all kinds and descriptions will be fur- 
nished on receipt of sketches or correspondence indi- 
cating the kind of information or instructions desired.” 

The chart begins with a line advising a thorough 
inspection of every building to be heated in order to 
ascertain the character of construction and the condi- 
tion of the chimneys. The statement is made that 55 
per cent of chimneys are defective and are responsible 
for many heating failures. In many, cases of ample 
size and capacity excessive heat losses are due to 
faulty building construction and defective flues. It is 
said that 60 per cent of all buildings leak like sieves. 
Therefore, the heating chart gives special prominence 
to air leaks, as follows: 

Stop them completely. 
Stop them completely. 


“Air leaks in attic. 

“Air leaks to attic. 

“Air leaks around doors. 

“Air leaks around windows. 

‘Air leaks at sills and foundations. 
fectly tight. 

“Air leaks from basement to attic. 
fectly tight.” 

With regard to chimneys, the essential principles 
are set forth in terse sentences free from confusing 
details and involved technicalities, as follows: 

“Must be higher than the adjoining buildings. (If 
not extend same or put on cowl before connecting 
heater. ) 

“No trees should overhang same. 

“No cracks in joints should be permitted. 

“A separate flue for heater must be provided. 

“Connecting smoke pipe must fit tightly. 

“Remove soot from base and see that there is no 
Opening into same for the admission of air.” 

Concerning the efficient use of coal, the following 
clear and helpful paragraphs are used as a summary 
of the necessary information. They are preceded by 
this comment: “With a large part of the country 
compelled to use soft coal not only this year but for 
several vears to come, it is to the vital interest of every 
warm air heater installer and user to study the best 
method of burning this fuel economically and the user 


Install storm doors. 
Install storm sash. 
Make them per- 


Make same per- 


of any kind of heating apparatus should observe care- 
fully the hints and instructions which follow : 

“Use Prepared Sizes of Fuel. The stronger the 
chimney draft the finer the fuel can be used. These 
sizes can be had in soft coal: Egg, Number 1, 2, and 
3 Nut and Pea. Fit the fuel to the warm air heater. 
Large grates require coarse fuel, small grates fine fuel. 
Strong drafts require fine fuel, weak drafts coarse 
fuel. 

“Air Should Be Supplied. Soon after firing, air 
should be supplied above as well as below the fuel 
bed. The air entering above the fuel bed will ignite 
the fresh fuel charge and prevent waste. 

“Fire Regularly. Avoid putting on too much fuel 
with each firing charge. Always maintain a liberal 
quantity of coked fuel in the firepot and allow the fresh 
charge to burn a period before attempting to check 
and hold the fire for any length of time. 

“Use Coking Method. Always keep a portion of the 
fuel bed aglow when putting on fresh charges. Push 
the coked fuel to one side or to outer edge of firepot, 
throwing the green fuel to opposite side or in the 
A few hot ashes thrown on top of the green 
In round firepots it is 


center, 
fuel is an advantage at times. 
advisable to heap fuel in the center and with long 
poker or broom stick make a hole in the center of 
bed, forming a port for gases to pass. This will 
avoid puffs. 

“Draft Dampers. 
Many by-pass dampers (located in smoke 


See that they are properly ad- 
justed. 
pipe or combustion dome) are allowed to remain open 
the entire heating season. Investigate yours. 
‘Maintain 68 Degrees. Regulate smoke pipe damper 
to maintain a steady, even heat in connection with de 
vice for controlling warm air heater from the first 
floor, which is usually furnished with every heater 
Open damper just enough. A wide open damper 
wastes fuel and overheats the building. If 
too much, it allows the building to cool off. 
requiring frequent attention indicate improper firing. 
“Grates. They can be burned or warped in a few 
minutes by allowing ashes to accumulate in proximity 
If they are warped or do not operate cor 
Allow ashes to remain 
on grates in mild weather and shake only when in- 
Never shake grates vio- 


cl eck ed 


dampers 


to them. 
rectly, they will waste fuel. 


sufficient heat is developed. 
lently. 

“Smoke Pipes. Wave them as short and straight 
If very long runs are necessary, they 


as possible. 
\ cross or shut- 


should be increased one or two sizes. 
off damper is necessary to control the intensity of the 
chimney draft. Use slide in draft door to control fire 
except in emergencies when check damper may be 
used. 


“Flues and Radiating Surfaces. fraction of 


each 














an inch of ashes or soot on the heating surfaces is 
In other words, 
One-sixteenth of an 


equivalent to that much asbestos. 
ashes and soot are detrimental. 
inch of ashes or soot wastes one-quarter of the fuel. 
Inspect flues carefully to see that they have proper fire 
travel. Investigate the joints. Procure the proper 
cleaning tools and have a fixed place for them. All 
circulation of air must be uniform and positive to all 
parts of the system. If you cannot get satisfactory 
operation, consult an experienced warm air |ieater 
dealer or installer.” 

-o- 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A TUBULAR 
JOINT FOR HEATING SYSTEM. 





Under Number 1,280,091, United States 
rights have been granted to Henry M. Sheer, Quincy, 
Illinois, for a tubular joint for heating systems. The 
following paragraphs give an idea of its main features: 

A joint for 
heating systems 
comprising 
tubular 
having 


patent 


con- 
centric 

members 
registering holes, 
and tubes __ in- 
serted through 
the holes of the 
outer member and having flanged inner ends adapted 
to be held between the tubular members, the edges of 
the holes of the inner tubular member bent outwardly 
into the inner ends of the tubes, whereby to form an 





air and gas-tight joint. 

The combination with a band having holes therein, 
and tubes inserted through said holes and having 
flarged inner ends, and a central flue of less diameter 
than the band having holes of smaller size than the 
holes in the band, and brought into registry therewith 
and their edges bent outwardly into the inner ends of 
the tubes. 

The combination with a band made in sections and 
having holes therein, and tubes inserted through said 
holes, and having flanged inner ends, of an inner cen- 
tral flue having holes of smaller size adapted to reg- 
ister with the holes of the band, and to receive the 
flanges on the inner ends of the tubes between the 
band and the central flue, the edges of the holes of the 
flue bent outwardly into the flanged inner ends of the 
tubes. 


SAYS QUALITY OF A WARM AIR HEATER 
IS JUDGED BY THE SERVICE WHICH 
IT RENDERS. 





The compelling factor in the manufacture of Keith’s 
Monitor Warm Air Heaters, as stated by the makers, 
has been the belief that the quality of an article is 
judged by the service it renders. Accordingly, the 
manufacturers—the Keith Furnace Company, Des 
Moines, lowa—made it their policy and purpose from 





the very beginning to produce a warm air heater that 
would advertise itself favorably wherever used; that 
years of satisfactory service in the hands of the users 
would prove the justness of the claims made for it; 
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a heater that would present a good total of square feet 
of heating surface; a heater devoid of troublesome 
complications. The company declares that its aims 
have all been carried out and that the service which 
its warm air heaters have rendered and are rendering 
is a positive proof of their high quality. 

The accompanying illustration is an X-ray view of 
Keith’s Monitor Warm Air Heater, Number 5A, from 






























Keith’s Monitor Warm Air Heater Number 5A, Manufactured 
by Keith Furnace Company, Des Moines, lowa. 


which the practical and discriminating dealer or in- 
staller can form an accurate idea of its chief points of 
merit. The panel front made in one piece ; the double- 
door feed opening; the large ashpit door; the water 
attachment ; the grates, operated through draft open- 
ing in the ash pit door; the water pan provided with 
‘ach heater; and the casing rings made of steel bars 
in one piece are some of the features of this warm air 
heater. Dealers and installers may learn of the other 
features by writing to the Keith Furnace Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
+o 


DEFINES MEANING OF ENGINEER. 

Heating and ventilating engineers will be interested 
in the formulation of a new definition of the engineer 
which has been written by A. H. Krom, Director of 
Engineering, United States Employment Service, Chi- 
cago. The definition comes as the result of the many 
queries that have originated through a confusion of 
engineering terms and standards now in general use. 
After serious study and consultation with eminent 
authorities, Mr. Krom prepared the following defini- 
tion: 

“An engineer is one who economically directs man 
power and, by scientific design, utilizes the forces and 
materials of nature for the benefit of mankind.” 

In writing this definition, Mr. Krom: hopes to offer 
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a practical, workable statement that will be of real 
value to technical men, and to employers of technical 
The definition will doubtless be useful in clari- 
Students of engineer- 


men. 
fying popular misconceptions. 
ing and prominent scientific authorities declare that 
Mr. Krom’s definition is representative of the highest 
engineering ideals and that it covers all classes of en- 
gineering. In view of the importance of the engineer 
in the present war, it is highly important that his 
status be properly defined. 
en 

NESTED WARM AIR HEATER PIPE IS 

EQUIPPED WITH SAFETY LOCK. 


The Michigan Nested Hot Air Pipe, made by the 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, and shown herewith is claimed by the 
manufacturers to be the only nested pipe made that 
has a safety locking device at both ends. It needs no 
hammering. The pipe is prevented from sagging when 
it is put together by the lock. It cannot collapse un- 
No tools are required to put 
The only thing necessary 


less it is taken apart. 
this nested pipe together. 
is to lock each end. Each joint is a finished product 


after being locked. installed in a 


It can be 


very 











Michigan Nested Hot Air Pipe, Made by Michigan Safety 
Furnace Pipe Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


short time. This pipe is done up in fifty foot pack- 
ages, in a black iron cask with wooden ends and can 
be left in the original cask until used up. Another 
advantage claimed for the Michigan Nested Hot Air 
Pipe is that it occupies but a small portion of the 
space required for common round pipe. Dealers and 
installers will find it greatly to their advantage to look 
into this matter and find out all about this pipe. The 
manufacturers, Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Com- 
pany, 113-118 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
will furnish any information desired about this pipe 
-o- 


TELLS HOW TO BURN SOFT COAL. 

The following simple directions for the burning of 
soft coal in warm air heaters can be used by dealers 
and installers in printed form as part of their service 
to customers, 

Soft coal, or bituminous coal, instead of having as 
large a percent of uncombined carbon as in the hard 
or anthracite coals, contains a larger proportion of 
carbon in combination with hydrogen which will dis- 
till off under high temperature and produce smoke. 
For this reason, soft coals cannot be fired in quite the 
Same way as hard coals. 

Observing the following rules will assist you in 
obtaining the best results from soft coal: 

Fire often and lightly. Keep grates covered evenly. 
(Do not pyramid your fire but keep a level surface. ) 

Soft coal should not be fired dry. A sprinkling can 
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may be used and only a small portion of the coal pile 
need be wetted at a time. 

In mild weather, leave from four to six inches of 
ashes above the grates. This lessens draft through fire 
and causes slower combustion. 

In severe weather keep the grate free from ashes. 
This can be regulated in shaking. The strength of the 
draft will soon teach you how much or how little to 
shake your fire in different weather conditions. 

Keep fire free from clinkers. 

Before adding fresh coal, break up the crust which 
forms over top of fire but do not disturb the fire by 
digging down into it. 

Do not shake fire when it is low but add a little fresh 
coal and give it time to ignite. Do not smother your 
fire by putting on too much fuel at one time. 

When adding fresh fuel, be sure to close the lower 
drafts, open the smoke pipe damper and close the 
check draft, so as to prevent the escape of gases when 
firing. After the gases have burned off somewhat the 
check draft may be opened and damper partly or 
In moderate weather, do not allow 
the 


entirely closed. 


damper to remain open too long or coal will 


become too thoroughly ignited. 

In large heaters, fire first one-half of the grate and 
the next time fire the other half. In this way the 
bright fire will assist in burning the gases from the 
fresh coal and furnish heat until the fresh coal ignites. 

When putting on several shovels of coal in banking 
the fire for the night, leave a part of the fire exposed ; 
or take a poker or rod and poke a hole through the 
fuel bed down to the grate. Withdraw carefully and 
leave a hole in fuel bed. Either method will cause gas 
from the fresh coal to be consumed instead of being, 
lost up the chimney. This may also prevent an ex 
plosion of gases accumulated in the heater. 

pen damper in feed door only, after adding fresh 
fuel but close it again after gases have been burned 
off. 

o- 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN HEATING SYSTEMS. 


The reputation of Se-Ment-Ol was first achieved in 


the repairing of automobile radiator leaks. Admitted 


ly, leaks of this description are the most difficult to 


handle with success. Ilaving solved the 


problems involved in work of this nature, the North 


complete 


western Chemical Company of Marietta, Ohio, went 
forward with the production of a 
Se-Ment-Ol, shown in the 
This product is de 


spe 
cial accom 
panying illustration. 
signed to repair leaks in heating systems. 
It is employed on cracked sections, sand 
holes in fittings, crossed threads, and 
many other breaks in the system. It is 
fails to 


this 


new work which 
test perfectly; and its use in 
held to be ethical and legiti- 
mate because its repairs are not 
makeshifts, but hold permanently. De 


tails of the various Se-Ment-Ol prod 


also used on 
way 


has been 


Se-Ment-Ol, 
Made by 
Northwestern 
Chemical Com- 
pany, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


mere 


ucts may be obtained by writing to the Northwestern 


Chemical Company, Marietta, (ho. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








—o 





PATTERNS FOR SQUARE PIPE 
INTERSECTIONS. 





By O. W. KoruHe. 

The matter of establishing the miter lines and points 
of intersection on both square and round pipes is al- 
ways interesting considering the sheet metal man has 
so many different kinds of fittings to contend with 





position. But to offset that let us take up a simple 
drawing and see what is needed. 

The first one to the left shows a rectangular pipe 
fitting on the flat surface of another rectangle pipe. 
This produces a butt joint on a flat surface. All that 
is required is to cut the correct rise or slant on the 
sides. This is best done by first drawing section and 
then project the side of tee so the lines stop on a 


£ 
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Patterns for Square 


Ikach new fitting while developed according to method 
requires a certain combination of development. It is 
this combination to clearly understand each fitting and 
miter line that distinguishes a good pattern draftsman. 
At times we see workmen who can lay out a few el- 
bows and a few common fittings, and who pride them- 
selves on this little knowledge. If we give them a 
fitting that has been done in many instances a little 
out of the ordinary they do not know just what com- 
bination they must apply in order to establish the true 
views and points of penetration. These things must 
be learned from the bottom up and not from the top 
down. It is so pleasing to the workmen’s vanity to 
be able to lay out some very difficult problem, even 
though he must remember each and every line and 





Pipe Intersections. 


straight surface or another pipe in this instance. This 
gives the butt joint. To step off the pattern pick each 
corner from the section and step it off as A-A placing 
the seam in the throat where shown. Then observe 
where each line intersects the flat surface and from 
this point project lines into stretchout cutting the sim- 
ilar lines in points A’-B’-C’. This gives the points 
for drawing the miter lines and gives the pattern “A.” 

To the right we have a similar fitting only the lower 
pipe is placed on a corner view. Observe from the 
end view how the pipe fits over on the sides. In using 
the same dimensions as in the former problem, or else 
measuring them in the end view and side elevation, 
the branches are drawn. Observe how the side lines 
of side elevation are extended and cut, that line pro- 
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jected from the end view. This establishes the miter 
line or points of penetration between the two fittings. 
The pattern “B” is then set out the same as explained 


for pattern “A.” All solid lines represent corner 
lines while the dotted lines represent construction 
lines for establishing the deep cut in the center. 
Near the bottom of drawing we have an elevation 
for a square angle. There is nothing difficult on this, 
‘yet we meet with men who are at a loss to know how 
to lay it out. Observe the miter line separates the two 
pieces, while the dotted line shows how much shorter 
the throat is than the heel line. All that distance be- 
low the dotted line can be a straight piece of pipe, 
while that above the dotted line requires an angle cut 
on it as shown in pattern “C.” This difference we 
call the rise in miter line, the heel being made that 
much longer than the throat which gives the slant cuts 


for the sides leaving the others straight. 
*e- 


REPORTS GRATIFYING PROGRESS 





Applications for membership are already being re- 
ceived by the Master Sheet Metal Contractor’s Asso- 
ciation of the United States as a result of the activities 
of the Membership Increase Campaign Committee of 
that body, according to reports from Edwin L. Sea- 
brook, 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary of the organization. 

Delegations from the Columbus and Zanesville, 
Ohio, locals met with the Newark, Ohio, sheet metal 
contractors recently and a local was organized. The 
following officers were elected: 

President: J. D. KEELEY. 

Secretary: O. M. Morcan. 

Treasurer: W. F. O’BANNoN. 

The .members of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, local are 
arranging to visit Muskogee in that State. The sheet 
metal contractors of Muskogee are ready to meet and 
consider the advisability of forming a local of the 
national Association. 

The Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, local of the organ- 
ization went over the top with subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan amounting to $235,000. This 
was far in excess of the amount subscribed to the pre 
vious loan. Whilmore R. Taylor headed the Loan 
Committee of the Philadelphia local. 


CURBS PROFITEERING IN TIN. 








The international agreement to control the purchase 
and allocation for the Allies of the world’s output of 
tin has been consummated and signed by all parties, 
and an executive committee has been arranged for in 
London to carry out the agreement. George Armsby 
and John Hughes, who is assistant to the President 
of the United States Steel Corporation, have been 
appointed the American representatives on this execu- 
tive committee, and Sir Leonard Llewelyn, of Great 
Britain, has been elected chairman. France and Italy 
also are represented, and it is expected that Japan will 
join in the agreement. 

At the present market quotation the ‘world’s annual 
output of tin is valued at about $200,000,000. Tin is 
used in nearly all forms of war work, such as tin plate 
for food conservation: solder, brass, bronze, bearing 
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metals, etc. Over 60 per cent of the world’s output 
of tin is used in the United States. Our largest supply 
formerly came from Penang and Singapore; our next 
largest from Java; then Bolivia, China, England 
and Australia. 

Owing to the negotiations and the appointment of 
an executive committee to handle the matter, the price 
of tin has been lowered £50 per ton, which would 
amount to about $20,000,000 of our money on the 
amount used annually in the United States. It is hoped 
that a reduction of at least as much more can be 
effected when this committee gets in good working 
order and without hampering a maximum production. 

The United States War Industries Board mission 
abroad is working out similar plans on many more 
raw materials essential to war work. 

The necessity of this mission abroad was caused 
by tin getting into the hands of speculators who were 
holding everybody up; and also the necessity of get- 
ting the tonnage necessary for the United States. 
Under this working agreement each country gets a 
stated share of tin. 





PERFORATED METAL PRODUCTS MADE. 


The Harrington and King Perforating Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, manufacture perforated metals of 
every description. 
smallest to the largest. 


They make every article from the 
In the accompanying illustra- 
tion a group of its various products is shown. Some 
of the articles manufactured by this company are as 
follows: perforated steel plates and sheets (black or 
galvanized), perforated sheet copper, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, lead, zinc, monel metal, and other alloys; 
screens, plates, and sheets for ores, coal, stone, cement, 





Manufactured 


Group of Perforated Metal Products, by The 
Harrington and King Perforating Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


and all kinds of grain cleaning and sorting apparatus 


for centrifugal linings, filter press plates, drying floors, 
false bottom strainers, extractor baskets, revolving 
screens, shaking screens, and cliute screens ; grilles 
and ornamental screens for radiators, ventilators, air 
vents, heat vents, in private and public buildings, 
made to suit public requirements; perforated tin and 
brass in standard sizes are also carried in stock by this 
Company. For more detailed information regarding 
anything about perforated metal products, dealers 
should address The Harrington and King Perforating 
Company, 610 North Union Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
— 


The experience of others can benefit you only as 


you are willing to profit by it. 
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DESCRIBES WORK OF PHILADELPHIA 
SHEET METAL ORGANIZATION. 





Because of the many suggestions which it contains 
for the benefit of similar organizations, the following 
summary of the work of the Master Tin and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Association of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is herewith reproduced from the Monthly Bul- 
letin of that- progressive association : 

There was a time, and not very long ago, that a 
goodly percentage of the material used by the trade 
was sold at retail. One instance may be quoted where 
one house sold two to two and a half hundred dollars 
to private parties monthly. The Association objected, 
and reasoned the subject out as a business institution 
should. The result is that a very small percentage of 
material is now sold to anyone else but the trade. Signs 
in most of the wholesale distributors’ stores hang in 
conspicuous places, “We sell to the trade only.” 

Sometimes the other fellow can see your faults bet- 
ter than you can yourself. The wholesalers felt some 
of the trade were using them for banking institutions, 
and the Association preached and has preached “pay- 
ment of bills within the time limit.” The result in a 
short time was that 80 per cent of the Association 
members received the respect of other business men. 
and made money, because they obtained bottom prices, 
prompt service and had less worry, if such was the 
case, and had more time to devote to real business. A 
mighty big asset to any business, and all brought about 
through quiet urging and working on one’s pride. Just 
think it over and inquire: A whisper started about 
your credit gathers weight like a snow-ball going down 
hill, either way you take it. 

Apprenticeship. That does not sound well right 
now. Yet, strange to say, if you will canvass twenty 
shops today it is possible to point out about twelve 
men, who are the mainstays of those shops who were 
pupils a few years ago in an aprentice class. Then 
in conjunction we urged the night classes, and you 
will also find many who took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for higher training. 

Compensation Insurance. Few of 
knew much about this form of insurance, and some 
who are insured don’t know much about it now. Yet, 
you will recall our entering the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which gave us the privilege to 
insure with the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Co. No one in our trade can 
insure in this company unless a member of this organ- 
ization. Just a few figures! Association dues, two 
years—$20.00. A member shop, employing five men, 
saved in dividends: First year (1916) $20.00. Second 
year (1917) $40.00. The 1918 dividend will be paid to 
policy holders in the early part of 1919, and will prob- 
ably show an increase, and the company’s business has 
grown steadily. 

Overhead Charges. Seven years ago this subject 
received quite a good deal of attention. Many sys- 


our members 


tems or methods were explained until we finally de- 
cided that the percentage of expense on labor was 
Many were afraid of it, some are 
still doubting it, yet we can point to at least a dozen 
members offhand who believe in it, and it has made 


the correct method. 








them. The “Metal Worker” printed an article three 
weeks ago, written by a successful Pittsburgh business 
man in our trade, who was chairman of an “Overhead 
Committee” and after all these years this gentleman, 
after examining, testing and discussing all methods, 
presents as the best, the method your Association has 
offered. Would you have worked this out alone? 
Maybe! 

Following this it is appropriate to mention our 
“Piece Price List,” the combination of the brains of 
many, not a few. Now in the discard, perhaps for 
the duration of the war, and high prices; yet that was 
a “Bible” to many, and their business lived by it for 
many years. 

Exchange of Knowledge at the Meetings. If you 
will be truthful to yourself, how many things have 
you heard at the Association meetings which were 
taken up as a body in crude shape, knocked about, 
added to, deducted from, and finally turned into some- 
thing useful, that you are now using every day? 

Figuring Estimates. There is not one man in the 
Association today who has not changed his method 
of figuring, due to the knowledge he gained from the 
blackboard talks. If there is he is a wonder. One re- 
sult of these discussions is the “Standard Warm Air 
Heating Estimate Blanks, which were designed and 
approved by the Association January 2, 1917. They 
were printed and the forms are now used by many 
members when they are figuring on installing a new 
furnace. These standard forms are kept in stock and 
can be purchased from the Association at 75 cents per 
pad of 100 sheets. 

Time-sheets. These were prepared for the benefit 
of members to properly classify their work for Com- 
pensation Insurance, and are printed in large quanti- 
ties at the order of members. There is a need for 
many other standardized forms, and they will come 
The Association has revolutionized the office 
Only today such 
And that 


in time. 
in many cases and is still doing so. 
was the case. It is gradual, yet it is sure. 
brings us to— 

The Association Office. 
the ultimate goal of a live Association, with a Secre- 
tary capable of handling all sorts of projects and activ- 
ities of a trade organization, and assistants therein, if 
in the future the work continues to expand as in the 
past. 

Collection Bureau. Many members can bear wit- 
ness to the effective work of the Association in secur- 
ing payment of their delinquent accounts. “The 
strength of the many overcomes the weakness of the 
individual,” and the first letter from the Association 
office often makes the collection. The following fig- 
ures show how this business has grown steadily in a 
few years: Collections made in 1915, $500.00; in 1919, 
$711.00; in 1917, $900.00; and the present year will 
show a proportionate increase. 

Credit Reference. For over a year now the office of 
the Association has been equipped to give information 
on the financial responsibility and general credit stand- 
ing of individuals in this city and nearby towns. At 
considerable cost we have a yearly contract with the 
best commercial reference company in town for “rat- 
To this has recently been 


Our largest asset now, and 


ings” and “special reports.” 
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added a limited service of the largest mercantile 
agency in the country, so that members doing business 
with firms or corporations can obtain their financial 
ratings and grade of credit. Our own “Credit Bu- 
reau”’ list of debtors is printed from time to time in 
the “Bulletin” and they are carefully scanned bv 
members. 

Publication of a “Monthly Bulletin.” A_ booklet 
read from cover to cover. We have been told that 
our “Bulletin” is the best small paper of this character 
printed, and we are not throwing bouquets at our- 
selves because the Association made it possible. But 
just ask someone who knows. 

The “Fresh Air Heating System.” Much has been 
done and said ; advertised and is still being said. It is 
too recent in your minds to dwell on, but we would not 
take $1,000.00 for the amount we learned from the 
work of the Association members on this subject. 
Roofing will come next—a movement is already tak- 
ing shape—and this end of our business will be taken 
care of. Wait, and see! . 





On the whole, this Association has been the resur- 
rection of the trade. It has made of the “tinker’’ the 
contractor and respected business man, if he wanted 
to be such. Its teachings are honest; it knows its 
shortcomings, and yet through it all the live men in 
the Association, past and present, have made possible 
the continuance of the trade on a level with any other 
business or profession. 





FULFILLS EXACTING REQUIREMENTS. 


It is generally known throughout America that the 
United States Government has set a very high stand- 
ard of quality in all its specifications for war mate- 
rial. Even in the urgent stress of military necessity, 
inferior goods are not accepted. In many instances, 
such as quickly erected cantonment buildings, mate- 
rials are put to unusual tests. Practically every dol- 
lar’s worth purchased by the Government is rigidly 
inspected. Consequently, the fact that a particular 


product is accepted for use by the United States is 





Army Cantonment Buildings Formed 
Siding, Made by American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 


with Metal Roofing and 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


conclusive evidence of the superior quality of that 
product. 
behalf of the value and uniformity of excellence of 
the products of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, than the statement 
that they are extensively used by the United States 
Government. Many army cantonment buildings, such 
as those depicted in the accompanying illustration, 
have been built with the sheet metal manufactured by 
this company. This is a sufficient inducement to war- 
rant progressive sheet metal contractors in writing for 


No other argument is needed, therefore, in 
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explanatory literature to the American Sheet.& Tin 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
*e- 


POSSESSES LASTING QUALITIES. 


It is a self-evident fact that the most important 
characteristic of a rain water cut-off is durability. It 
must be so constructed as to be able to withstand 
In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown the “Centen- 
nial” Rain Water Cut-off made 
by Sullivan-Geiger Company of 
This cut- 


atmospheric conditions. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
off possesses this desirable fea- 
ture and in addition is adjustable. 
The high-grade material from 


which it is made is especially 
chosen because of its ability to 
It is 


well made, and there is practical 





resist rust and corrosion. 


Rain Water Cut-Off, 
Made by Sullivan- 
Geiger Company, of 
indianapolis, Indiana. 


ly no chance of its collapsing un- 
der strains of any sort. The manufacturer claim that 
the “Centennial” Rain Water Cut-off is the only single 
cut-off made to fit corrugated and plain pipe and which 
can be used without extra pipe or elbows. This goes 
to prove its economical side. For further particulars 
about this cut-off, dealers should address the Sullivan- 
Geiger Company, 501-509 Madison Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





DESCRIBES METHOD OF REPAIRING 
AUTOMOBILE RADIATOR LEAK. 


The second of the series of terse, instructive articles 
on automobile radiator repairing, written especially 





a, 





ry 

Repairing a Leak Around a Stud Bolt 
for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp by 
F. L. Curfman of Maryville, Missouri, and which 1s 


herewith reprinted by request from our issue of March 
2, 1918, deals with repairing a leak around a stud bolt. 
It is as follows: 

It often happens the solder will break loose where 
the brass in bottom of lower tank is soldered to stud 
bolt 
any other job. 


nut. These used to give us more trouble than 


You cannot work between them to clean and acid 
will not cut the corrosion so you can sweat the solder 


between the nut and bottom of tank, and it makes too 
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expensive a job to take the bottom off the radiator 
and unrivet the nut to tin. 

We have overcome this in a positive and economi- 
cal way. Take out the original stud bolts and have 
your nearest machinist turn two new, ones from a solid 
piece of shafting 1 inch to 1% inch in diameter, leav- 
ing a flange or washer so when bolt is screwed into 
nut, flange comes tight down against the brass. Tin 
the surface around where stud bolt goes in, also tin the 
washer on stud bolt. Apply a good soldering flux to 
both surfaces and screw the stud down tight, use 
the torch to the stud bolt until the solder begins to 
flow, then add solder and finish sweating with a good 
hot iron. This process has never failed me. 


USES SPECIAL CARBON TOOL STEEL. 











In the accompanying illustration is shown the Mar- 
shalltown Throatless Shear, made by the Lennox 
Throatless Shear Company of Marshalltown, lowa. 
This shear is made in several different sizes, for work- 
ing up sheets from the thin- 
nest metal up to and includ- 
ing 14-inch boiler plate. The 
pinions are of machinery steel, 
with the teeth cut. The gears are 
of gray iron, the teeth of all fast 
running gears being cut from the 
The heads are made 





solid metal. 


of high grade steel castings. Spe- 
cial carbon tool steel, oil tem- 
pered, is used for the blades. All 


power shears are equipped with a 
sensitive friction clutch pulley, or 
gear if motor driven, which en- 
to start and 
Shears 


Marshalitown Throat- 
less Shear, Made by 
Lennox Throatless 

Shear Company, diins 
Marshalitown, lowa. ables the 
stop the shear instantly. 


44-inch capacity are made with 


operator 


up to and including 
The %-inch and '4-inch shears have 
a gear drive enclosed in the base. There are two cut- 
ters used on all Marshalltown Throatless Shears. The 
corrugated cutter is driven and the other cutter runs 
The corrugations in the cutter 
These shears were 


overhead drive. 


loose in the sleeve. 
feed the material automatically. 

specially designed for cutting in 
straight or irregular shearing, and circle work, also 
beveling and splitting of plates. The work is finished 
as it leaves the machine and there is no buckling nor 
For further particulars deal- 


and out curves, 


stretching of material. 


ers should address the Lennox Throatless Shear 
Company, Marshalltown, Ohio. 
ai tit Peal Pe 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Broom Making Machinery and Supplies. 
From Phillip R. Stortz, Welcott. Indiana. 
Where can I purchase (1) broom making ma- 


chinery, (2) handles, (3) twine, (4) sewing machines ? 


Ans.—(1) Des Moines Broom Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
(2) American Broom and Brush Company, 


Amsterdam, New York; Auburn Handle Company, 
Auburn, Indiana; Boggs Broom Corn Company, 1206 
North Main Street, Saint Louis, Missouri; Cadillac 
Handle Company, Cadillac, Michigan; Indiana Wood 
Products Company, Spencer, Indiana; Piqua Handle 
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and Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 307, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

(3) Columbia Rope Company, Auburn, New York. 

(4) Cassard Hamilton, Holliday and Pleasant 
Streets, Baltimore, Maryland; Hand Stitch Broom 
Sewing Machine Company, 424 First Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Walrath Alphonso Company, 
Fort Plain, New York. 

Barler Oil Heaters. 
From A. E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 

Can you tell me where I can buy Barler oil heaters ? 

Ans.—Barler oil heaters are manufactured by A. C. 
3arler Manufacturing Company, 341 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Machines to Stamp and Cut Metal Covers. 
From A. E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 

Can you tell me where | can buy a machine to cut 
metal covers and stamp out same? 

Ans.—Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Berger Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Manufacturers of the Gem Tinners’ Furnace. 
‘rom the Midwest Refining Company, Casper, Wyoming. 

Will you kindly favor us with the address of the 
manufacturers of the Gem Tinners’ Furnace? 

Ans.—Burgess Soldering Company, Columbus, 


(hio. 
Gas Soldering Furnaces. 
From Tarr and Company, 157 North Third Street, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Can you tell me where I can get gas soldering 
furnaces ? 

Ans.—Ringen Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company, Saint Louis, Missouri; Otto Bernz, 
Newark, New Jersey; Burgess Soldering Furnace 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brush for Warm Air Heaters. 
From J. A. Dart and Sons, Port Huron, Michigan. 

We would like to know who makes a brush 
cleaning warm air heaters. 

Ans.—F. W. Browne, Farmington, 
shire; Joseph Lay Company, Ridgeville, Indiana ; and 
Pilley Flue Brush Company, 604 South 3rd Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Repairs for Dockash Range. 
From George A. McCoy, Route No. 10, Rockford, Illinois 

Kindly advise where I can secure repairs for the 


for 


New Hamp- 


Dockash range. 

Ans.—Repairs can be obtained from the North- 
western Stove Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and from the manufacturers, 
Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


“*e- 


ITEMS. 


Plans have been drawn for the erection of a 50x100 
feet building, 7037 Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland, Ohi» 
by the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 

The Art Metal Works, Newark, New Jersey, is 
contemplating the erection of a three story, 80x100 
feet expansion, with alterations. The proposed cost 
is $20,000. 

The Galesburg Sheet Metal Works, Galesburg, I!!i- 
nois, capitalized at $10,000, has been organized ly 
Clarence H. Lauerman, Fred Magvig, and Mrs. Gert- 


rude I averman. 
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1,279,572. Roof-Flashing and Jacket for Vent-Pipes. 
Francis J. Moore, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Feb. 5, 1918. 
Serial No. 215,424. 


1,279,577. 


Machines. 


Operating Mechanism for Pounder Washing- 
Gront assignor of 


Filed July 16, 


Newland, Truesdale, lowa, 


one-half to Constant Pattat, Truesdale, Iowa. 


1917. Serial No. 180,894. 

1,279,605. Ash-Sifter. Albert KF. Staples, Dochester, 
Mass. Filed Mar. 2, 1918. Serial No. 220,071. 

1,279,612. Oven-Shelf. Milton Todd, Kiesling, Wash. 
Filed Oct. 16, 1917. Serial No. 196,925. 

1,279,668. Broiler. Bertrand De Ganner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed July 17, 1917. Serial No. 181,147. 


1,279,684. 


Griswold, 


Albert Abbe 


I., assignor of one-half to John 


Roof Construction and the Like. 


Providence, R. 


Francis Chevalier, Broookline, Mass. Filed July 13, 1917. 
Serial No. 180,326. 
1,279,686. Washer. Charles Ballard Hale, Park Ridge, 


Ill, assignor to H. FE. M. Co., a copartnership consisting of 
Charles Ballard Hale, Edward E. 
dius, Park Ridge, Ill. Filed May 
1.279.704. Garden Implement. 
dale, Kans. Filed Mar. 15, 1917. 


1,279,731, 


and Carl Men- 
98 767. 


Emmerich, 

20, 1916. Serial No. 
Eber Atkins Jones, Rose- 

Serial No. 155,011. 

William 

205 JOR, 


Headlight-Deflector for Automobiles. 
Filed Dec. 5, 
Wire-Stretcher. 


lowa, assignor of one-half to Helen A. Patterson, Primghar, 
Towa 


F. Lipp, Sterling, Tl. 


1,279,752. 


1917. Serial No. 


John B. Patterson, Primghar. 


Filed July 12, 1917. Serial No. 180,187. 









assignor to United States Wire 
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Washboard. Harry A. Ross, Blytheville, Ark 
Serial No. 104,052. 


1,279,761. 
Filed June 16, 1916. 


Wat 


202,625. 


1,279,802. Ventilating Cover for Cans. Edward B. 


son, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Noy. 17, 1917. Serial No 
1,279,814. Wilson, Los An 


163.877, 


Underreamer. William W. 


geles, Cal. Filed Apr. 23, 1917. Serial No. 


1,279,830. Coffee-Pot. Boston, Mass 


Filed Jan. 14, 1918. 


Filippo Bentivegna, 
Serial No. 211,727 


1,279,849. Fence Fabric. Pearl Dobkins, Grand Prairie, 
Tex. Filed Dec. 7, 1915. Serial No. 65,557. 

1,279,874. Flour-Sifter. Frederick Y. Jensen, Iphraim, 
Utah. Filed June &, 1918. Serial No. 258,05* 

1,279,917. Lathe Tool-Holder. Edward A. Sagui, New- 


ark, N. J. Filed Mar. 9, 1918. Serial No. 221,346 

1,279,951. Fly-Trap. Henry Wm. Wetzel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Oct. 20, 1917. Serial No. 197,682 

1,279,985. Implement or Device for Killing or Disabling 


Decat Ir, Il 
Decatur, Hl., 


Like. Arthur W. Cash, 


Mat Company, 


Insects, or the , 


Flies, 


a Corporation of Illinois. Filed June 18, 1817. Serial No. 
175,358, 
1 280,061. Washing-Machine. Sidney [.. Mellor, Chicago, 


Ill. Filed Apr. 6, 1914. Serial No. 829,977 
1,280,079. 

Filed Mar. 26, 
1,280,093 

Filed May 


Saw-Set. Arthur F. Patterson, Patten, Me. 


1918. Serial No. 224,698 
Post. Alex Sholund, Marysville, Wash. 


Serial No. 254,446 


Fence 
, 19 ]& 
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STEEL TRADE FAVORS CONTINUANCE OF 
FEDERAL CONTROL DURING TIME 
OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


In influential steel circles Federal control of industry 
is deemed necessary in order that the country may 
adequately meet the problems of peace during the 
first stages of reconstruction after the war. There is 
a natural hesitancy in the trade to advocate continued 
government supervision, for the leaders want the con- 
trol of their affairs restored as soon as possible, but 
it is generally conceded that all the factors having a 
bearing on the problem could not be controlled by 
private interests, and that control would have to con- 
tinue for a while. 

The reconstruction question has become a leading 
topic of discussion in all trade meetings. The neces- 
sity of maintaining output at top speed until the very 
last is recognized, so there has been no let-up in the 
drive for increased production. But the details of 
production have been worked out, and most of the 
problems connected with it solved, so that the trade 
is in a position to consider the future without entailing 
a handicap on production. 

Influenza has developed into a serious menace to 
production, and it is believed the effects of the epi- 
demic will be reflected soon in production reports. 
The work of speeding up had attained such high 
momentum, however, that a nominal decrease in the 
labor supply will not materially affect the situation. 

Steel production continues to lead the other branches 
of the trade, but some improvement in iron produc- 
tion also is reported. The quality of the coke has 
shown marked improvement the last week or two, 
and the iron waste has been greatly reduced. The 
plate mills have suffered most as a result of the epi- 
demic and an important reduction in output is re- 
ported. In view of the plans to reduce the demand 
for steel for shipbuilding purposes, the decrease in 
plate production will not be important, for the steel 
saved through the economy plans will be diverted into 
channels where conditions are normal. So the general 
situation will be improved rather than otherwise. 

Various questions have arisen in connection with 
reconstruction. That of financing reconstruction is 
among the most important under consideration. It is 
expected plans will be worked out that will allow work 
to proceed from war to peace without interruption in 
production. The vast work of reconstruction in 
Europe, it is understood, will depend on the ability 
of the devastated countries to finance themselves; for 
that reason proposals made in various quarters that 
the United States arrange whatever loans the stricken 
countries will need, that the money may be available 
for reconstruction the minute the war stops, “have 
found many supporters in the trade. 





Uncertainty over the nature of the immediate de- 
‘velopments from peace, in the absence of a reconstruc- 
tion program, has led many to conclude that a reduc- 
tion in prices all along the line is inevitable. This 
assumption is considered unfounded in steel trade 
circles, and the contrary is maintained. Even if the 
belligerents and this country hesitate, the neutral 
countries will not, it is contended, and if the American 
market is left open, a rush by the neutrals, who have 
plenty of money, is expected. Therefore, trade inter- 
ests expect an increase in prices if restrictions are 
removed. For this reason, and until the country can 
ascertain its own needs, controlled prices and a con 
for a limited time are 
proviso, “for a limited 


restrictions 
regarded as essential. The 
time” is invariably specified, but nobody seems to be 


tinuance of the 


more definite. 
STEEL. 

The pending negotiations for an armistice seem to 
have produced no effect on the steel industry. Orders 
from Washington continue to pour in, and there is 
no sign in any quarter that the end of the war is con- 
sidered remotely possible. The request of Chairman 
Baruch of the War Industries Board that the produc- 
tion of war material be maintained at the top capacity 
is being strictly followed. 

Announcement was made that some of the orders 
recently placed have been filed and exceeded, and that 
the munitions and other factories of country are meet- 
ing the demands made upon them to the full extent. 
The question of semi-steel shells is still pending and 
it is possible that no steps will ke taken to bring this 
feature of the program into operation until some of 
the urgent orders now before the trade shall have been 
disposed of. 

COPPER. 

On October 28, President Wilson approved a con- 
tinuance of the present price of copper at 26 cents 
a pound until January 1. The normal period for which 
the price would be fixed is three months, but the pres- 
ent price is continued for two months, without a meet- 
ing of the industry, because of the influenza epidemic. 
The formal announcement of the continuation of the 
26 cents price has been made by the War Industries 
Board as follows: 

“The President has approved an agreement, made 
between the producers of copper and the Price Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board (after in- 
vestigations by this committee in conjunction with the 
Federal Trade Commission as to the cost of produc- 
tion), that the maximum price of copper shall be 
continued at 26 cents per pound, taking effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, for shipments after said date, but subject 
to revision after January 1, 1919, f. 0. b. cars or light- 























ers at eastern refineries, f. o. b. cars or lighters at 
acific Coast refineries for Pacific Coast destinations, 
and f. o. b. cars or lighters N. Y. if shipped to eastern 
or interior destinations from Pacific Coast refineries 
aud from refineries in the interior of the United States. 
All shipments made after January 1, 1919, are subject 
to any change in price made by the Price Fixing Com- 


mittee to take effect after that date. This maximum 
price is subject to the additional charges on copper 
shapes approved by the Price Fixing Committee on 
June 5, 1918. 

“The conditions are: First, that the producers of 
copper will not reduce the wages now being paid; 
second, that they will sell to the United States Govern- 
ment, to the public in the United States and to the 
Allied Governments at not above the maximum price ; 
third, that they will take the necessary measures, under 
the direction of the War Industries Board, in the 
distribution of copper to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of speculators, who might increase the price 
to the public; and, fourth, that they will pledge them- 
selves to exert every effort necessary to keep up the 
production of copper so as to insure an adequate 
supply so long as the war lasts.” 


TIN. 

The only transaction in tin which is being accom- 
plished at present continues to be in forced sales of 
special carload lots already arrived or shortly due 
the Pacific Coast. Reports are current of business 
done in that position at 75 cents for Australian tin. 
Straits could have been bought at about 75.50 cents 
delivered interior points. At such prices the larger 
buyers who are needing tin seem quite satisfied to act. 
The smaller buyers are not being heard from probably 
because they expect to hear very soon now regarding 
the government’s action. 

Consumers are holding back as they expect a lower 
price to be fixed on the government deliveries. There 
is no English tin in the open market, and former sell- 
ers have withdrawn their bids, which seems to indicate 
that English tin will come under the same control 
as Straits. 

LEAD. 

As yet there is no open market for lead. The metal 
continues to be under the control of the Producers’ 
Committee, which distributes all available supplies for 
essential requirements. 


SOLDER. 
The market for solder remains unchanged. The 
prices prevailing in Chicago are as follows: War- 


ranted 50-50, per pound, 51 cents; Commercial 45-55, 
per pound, 47.25 per pound, 
44.70 cents. 


cents; Plumbers’ 


SPELTER. 

There is a better demand for prompt and November 
spelter. Sales have been made at 8.75 cents for 
prompt and 8.70 cents for early November prime 
Western, but up to the present the best bid for all 
November is 8.60 cents, with 8.65 cents asked. Decem- 
ber is also slightly firmer with bids at 8.50 cents and 
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8.55 asked. January is offered for sale at 8.25 cents 
and first quarter of 1919 at 8.12% cents, all f. o. b. 
East St. Louis basis. 


SHEETS. 

Demand for terne sheets has been brisk recently 
and among contracts closed was an order for 1500 
Cincinnati consumer. The automobile 
trade lately has been a large buyer of this material and 
continues to make frequent inquiries. A large ton- 
nage of blue annealed sheets for shipment to France 
has been distributed among various mills in the Phila- 
delphia district. 


sheets for a 


This tonnage is for delivery in 1919. 


TIN PLATE. 

Makers of tin plate have not yet received official 
word as to what they may or may not do in the matter 
of production. The program was the subject of a 
conference of manufacturers last week in Pittsburgh, 
and the results of this meeting now are in the hands 
of the war industries board for approval. Some doubt 
has been expressed that sufficient business was in 
sight to keep the mills up to the 70 per cent rate of 
operations, which the allotment of steel would permit 
It is understood, however, that the forthcoming state- 
of the 
reference to container requirements for dried beans 


ment war industries board will make some 
and should this take the form of a release of ship- 
ments for this purpose, the mills will have no trouble 
in running at the full rate allowed by the steel 


allotment. 


OLD METALS. 

Talk of possible peace in a short time is having the 
effect of preventing consumers in Chicago from taking 
on new obligations if they can possibly get along with 
present supply and is reducing the market to the barest 
necessities. Heavy demand for steel grades is not 
abated by this factor and there is heavy shortage in 
this territory as well as demand for these materials in 
the east. Demand for rolling mill grades is slack, due 
in part to the recent unsettling of market conditions 
by announcement of new classifications and prices on 
bar iron. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
Old steel 


axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: 


$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $29.75 to $30.36; No. | 
for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
1g cents; light lead. 634 
zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 23 to 24 cents. 


cast iron, $29.50 to $30.36, all net tons. Prices 


copper, brass, I1 cents; 
cents ; 


PIG IRON. 

Directly and indirectly, the influenza epidemic is 
affecting pig iron production—directly, through the 
loss of men at the blast furnaces and indirectly as a 
result of the curtailment of coke supplies, due in part 
to a smaller production and the fact that the railroads 
have been crippled through sickness. Few, if any 
furnaces have been banked for want of fuel, but there 
are some cases where the blast has been reduced to a 
point where little iron is being made. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 


PIG IRON. 
EE oe ee $34 40 
Northern Fdy., = +. 34 00 
Southern yt. A 40 25 
Lake =~ * wae 38 70-39 00 
OE rT 34 SO 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per dox 
IC See $16 80 
Ix er 18 70 
IxXX a eer 20 
oo. SS ears 22 15 
eo | ees 23 65 
IC ZO veconedeveaet 33 60 
1X  s:scvenensuwes 37 40 
IxxX Pi cctkeawaew ede 41 60 
> « i ~ errr 44 30 
BEE DUNNO. 0: c00venssewe 47 30 

COKE PLATES. 

Cokes, 180 lbs...... 20x28 $18 50 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 40 
Cokes, 270 lbs......1X 20x28 21 75 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


a per 100 Ibs. $5 52 
 . Spee per 100 lbs. 5 57 
a ear per 100 lbs. 5 62 
i Seer per 100 lbs. 5 72 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


Oe eee per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
SS ee per 100 lbs. 6 37 
DM waxcaanacee’ per 100 Ibs. 6 42 
No. 27.. .per 100 lbs. 6 47 
err per 100 lbs. 6 52 
GALVANIZED. 
| ee per 100 lbs. $7 02 
er per 100 lbs. 7 17 
eee per 100 Ibs. 7 32 
eee per 100 lbs, 7 47 
No. 27. ..per 100 lbs. 7 62 
DE aidecwccuawace per 100 lbs. 7 77 
Pe csaecedkcwed per 100 lbs. 8 27 


POLISHED SHEET ‘ TEEL. 


a ee per 100 Ibs. $7 82 
See per 100 lbs. 7 87 
SS. ae per 100 lbs. 7 92 
Pe axcesbnwes ner 100lbs. 8 02 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 
Wood" 's Smooth DDR cuweewe $7 27 
No. 22-24. ...6. 7 32 
" oe Se eeaseke 7 37 
= “ ET vac aaeeen 7 42 
oi - SS See 7 52 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 49 c 
Commercial, 45-55....... = 45}c 
Terr TTT eee 4 42{c 
SPELTER 
ROR snketivanesedees TTT 
SHEET ZINC 
ee $20 00 


Less than cask lots....$20 50 to 21 00 


COPPER. 


Copper sheet. base.......seeee0+ 36C 








LEAD 
INE TR ces d's ccctcccssess $8 50 
Se ig¢dtthtaneevecdsrenanene# 9 
Sheet. 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00 
Cut colls........ per 100 lbs. 11 25 
TIN. 
Te eee eodicheeen hae Nominal 
PU 66060240800 Ahewenwne Nom 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES 
Carpenters 
Ps dinacantecs pans bwnnn 15% 
Coopers’. 
LEE eee 15 
I ica. Son a ca aa Calas i gs Oe 15 ‘0 
Railroad. 
ee rr 20% 
AMMUNITION, 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s.... 20&24% 
teeta aaR Sas DIRE 6 20&24% 
CS o's rin rare ind oo Oe 20&24% 
Shells, Loaded, 


Loaded with Black Powder. 20&24% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grades......... 20&24% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 
ae ees eae 20&23% 
Winchester, 


‘ Smokeless Repeater Grade. 20&2332 


Smokeless Leader Grade. . . 20&2}% 
BUNGE POWER. 6.0. cccceses 308244 
wv. M. C. 
INS 6 aware n0ee enone 20&24% 
Rares etme ex 20824 % 
New Club................ 20&25% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 
1“ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 
Powder. Each 
DuPont’ s Sporting, eas is ee - 1 25 
kegs. . 5 90 
iy kegs. . 3 10 
DuPont's Canisters, 1l-lb...... 2 
” x CS a aia 3 
” — 22 
° Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 
- ae 22 00 
% 08 4 kegs.... 11 25 
= ve i-kegs.. 5 75 
7 “ canisters.. 1 00 
L. & * Guage. Extra Sporting 
11 25 


L. & R. Srna ‘Extra Sporting 
L. & R. : Orange. E Extra Sporting 
L. & R Orange, an Sporting 
4 lb. canisters 
L. & . Goan. | ge, a Sporting 
Hercules" B.C. a oar “Infallible”’ 
cS 50 can drums........... 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.,” —- 
Hercules “E. C..,’ 


Hercules 


eee ee ee 


Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs. . 
Hercules “E.C. ” and“‘Infallible” 


Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
canisters 

Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
DE acentawhnanads 


Hercules | 


Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 


Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
Ss 6 co whencecscess 


ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs 


3 


50 
50 


25 


“In fallible, " 25 can 
22 


75 
1 00 
1 25 
1 25 


1 25 
1 50 


1 00 


ie iad 9ic per Ib. 


Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9ic per lb. 


ASBESTOS. 


Board and Paper, up to 1/16” 17c 
SS Se 18c 


per Ib. 
per lb. 








AUGERS 


=~ * Mockine Lviadéweiewenaian 60% 
Corpeuter’s ites’  dchscunaaaee 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s. . coed oz. 30 00 
Stearns, No. 3..... -_ 60 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole end Well..... 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$12 00 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or witout screw... 15 
Snell’s “ 15% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... r doz. 50 
No. 1050 Handled... . - a " 0s 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
ais ovacatebeaa i naa tala -Per gro. 4 00 
Patent asst ‘d, 1 to4.. 85 
Harness. 
Common eevee eeeeee - 1 05 
Patent....ccce ecosee OS 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered......ceee ti 1 60 
Patented....... eeeee -« 75 
Scratch. 
a F 344 Goode: rea, 
Mi Se... séeseue 22+ 2359407 
No. 7 Stanley “a 1 95 
AXES. 
Boys’ Handled 
Serer e B 9 25 
Broad. 
Plumbs, West, Pat............. List 
—- free $53 00 
“  Firemen’s (handled), 
adanneddin’ per doz. 19 00 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Prices 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished. 
Matchless Red Pole 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
ees Prices on application 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs, 
are the base prices. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


cccee 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000....$5 00 650 7 50 900 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 00 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 
Medium Willow...... * 11 50 
Large Willow........ - BS 
Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu. 
eer $8 00 $11 50 $15 00 





BEATERS. 

Carpet Per doz. 
No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire 110 
No. 18 Spring Es. he 40 
es GP PE 6s codaeceenne 1 lo 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 4 Imp. Dover ........ $1 10 
No. 1 = - 135 
No. 130. hotles. 2 10 
No. be Heavy hotel tinned. » se 
No ee 3 30 
No 3 ve = wi -- 360 
No. 18 . - " -- 450 

BELLOWS. 

PE anedncéceennewae ++ 2-40% 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Voulders’. 

St ribetckueden Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
~all. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
ES ere 60% 
SNS cacnak oe wah del eieel 35% 
oor. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
Olary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell . 5 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Hand, 
Hand Bells, polished... .. 15% 
a is a 15% 
REE 10% 
et aie ere vale ieee 15% 
PT siecustusesenns 10% 

Viscellaneous. 

Church and ones. steel alloys. ..30% 

Farm, Ibs. 50 75 100 

eee: "go" 9s 300 400 5§ 50 

BEVELS, TEE. 
= ~wh s rosewood handle, nw 
Op eeCCOCeROS DEC CE COCO REECE ets 
Stanley’ siron handle............Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 

0 EE Ree, keen eee 60% 

si aa tin mle eu ee eee 40& 10° 

My cecccnecnecsnne 60& 10% 

BITS. 

Auger. 

qenainge 0 ee 50% 
ord Car and Machine....... 15% 
Ford’s Ship. . 30%, 
| ™ tease ae 35% 
Russell Jennings............. 30% 
Clark’s Expansive..........: 50&5‘%, 
Steer’s ** Small list, $22 00. 25% 
“ Large “ $26 00... .25% 
Irwin Car. .35&10% 
Ford’s Ship ‘Auger ‘pattern 
Pi Gccenkevdndeces aucune © 15% 

DNS acnvdseiqusevaesnteeeve« 10% 

Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler's ... .per doz. $! 80 
No. 20 2 40 
American Snailhead.. = 1 10 
Rose “ . 1 30 

= Flat. = 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... “ i 00 
“6 eee ” 1 50 

Dowel. 

Russell Jennings. .........--- 30% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut......... 25% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 75 
Gouge.........+.+++ ye _80 

itd §9 
Coamtersiaies 20122 © 188 

Reamer. 
ennings Square..... per 2 50 
Standard Square..... se 2 00 
American Octagon... “ 1 75 

Screw Driver. 

No. 7 Common..... » ke 75 
No. | Triumph..... ° 1 25 





